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COULD YOU USE 


SOME EXTRA MONEY? 


Who couldn't! Well here’s your chance to win up to $50 by merely 


writing a good letter on the subject, ““What Telephony. the Journal of 


the Telephone Industry, means to me.” 


The rules are simple and there will be 3 awards: 


Ist Prize °50 
2nd Prize *°30 
brad Prize *20 


Letters may be as long or short as you wish; 
typewritten preferably; must be on company 
letterhead. Contest closes April 15 and win- 
ners’ names will be published in the April 27 
issue which will be the Spring Construction 
Issue of Telephony. 


Just to help you get started—What features 
of Telephony appeal to you most? Does 
Telephony keep you informed on develop- 
ments in the telephone business? Do you get 
useful ideas from its pages? Have you been 


of more value to your company by reason of 


your subscribing to Telephony? Do you 
derive benefit by reading the advertising 
pages? Is Telephony helpful in sustaining 
interest in your work? 


If you will give a few minutes’ reflection to 
the subject, “What Telephony means to me” 
you may then be able to write a_prize- 
winning letter. It’s worth trying anyway. 
don’t you think so? 


We will be eagerly waiting to have your let- 
ter and if you win we will be equally glad 
to send you your check. 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
Publishers of TELEPHONY and TELEPHONY’S DIRECTORY of the 


Telephone Industry. 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone Wabash 8604 


TELEPHONY, March 2, 1940. Volume 118. No. 9. Published every week on Saturday by TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Telephone Wabash 8604. Subscription $3.00 per year. Entered as second class matter September 4 


1908. at the Post Office at Chicago. Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. 








“IN MY ENTIRE BUSINESS CAREER 
| HAVE NEVER FOUND A BETTER 
FIRM TO BUY SUPPLIES FROM 
THAN STROMBERG-CARLSON” 


UNQUESTIONED QUALITY AND DEPENDABILITY 
KEYNOTE STROMBERG-CARLSON SUPPLIES 


Stromberg-Carlson is just as particular about the quality of the supplies it 
sells as it is about the quality of the equipment it manufactures. Before being 
stocked by Stromberg-Carlson, all supplies must meet exacting tests to insure 
their ability to give long, uninterrupted service. That is why so many tele- 
phone companies make Stromberg-Carlson their jobber. 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIRS 


These metal chairs are designed to insure correct 
posture on the part of the operator. As a result, 
she works with less fatigue. A wide choice of 
backs and seats is offered. Many colors in both 
enamel and leather. Distributed exclusively by 
Stromberg-Carlson. 


BON-AIR TELEPHONE BOOTH 
VENTILATOR 
Keeps fresh air constantly in motion in the tele- 
phone booth. Mounted out of sight, on the top of 
the booth and at the rear. Starts automatically 
when the door switch is closed. Fiber fins supply 
air to the interior. 
Requires only a 25- 
watt input. Distrib- 
uted exclusively by 
Stromberg-Carlson, 








No. 7 Cook Lightning and High 
Voltage Arresters 


protection against lightning entering cable » 2) HABIRSHAW WIRE 
subscribers’ drops or open leads. Capacity: 7 Habirshaw Ecco’ Brand Telephone 
wires. Back and base of a single piece of heavy Wire is supplied in many sizes of the 
hot galvanized. Insulation and fanning strip a ing ty ote Bronze Drop W are, 
moulded phenol compound. 714 x 334 x 244 : . sd ridle Wire, Pothead Wire, Interior 
Weight 214 Ibs ia Wire and Jumper Wire. Distributed 
Pi artes exclusively by Stromberg-Carlson. 





Reliable RU ; Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Factory & Gen’! Offices: 100 Carlson Rd. 
u 8s * at a Rochester, N. Y. Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
nprotecte ermina 
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Everstick i) \ Crapo Double Galvanizec 


<a OP | 
=— 4 Telephone and 
Eveready Columbia Gray P Expanding Anchors " 


7 
wa f : Telegraph Wire 

Label Long Life - ms An ideal guy anchor for all- Drawn from special steel and 
~~ round use—built to hold strains 4 double galvanized. Has heav 

100% greater than rated hold- Hi | zine coating offering maximu 

a ing power-of ordinary soils. " resistance to corrosion. Can b 

Furnished in 2-way, 3-way and wrapped is ts owe canes 

As ; BY without cracking, flaking o 

peeling. Guaranteed to confor 

to all standard specifications. 


Stromberg- Carlson 


MAMWERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE RECEPTION APPARATIIS FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS 


Telephone Cell 
Especially designed for telephone 
work and light drain service—2 or 3 
for a standard magneto telephone. 
Voltage: 114; Diameter: 2} in.; ae i JES > Sa 
Height: 6 in. Standard package: : ad ore Cee oP ee 
25; Shipping Weight: 57 Ibs. —, 














FOUNDATION OF STEEL 
Kellogg Masterbuilt Switch- 
boards are built upon a 
rigid, all-steel framework 
Lightweight, but having 
ample structural strength 
to support all equipment 
and cabinet woodwork 





NEAT AND ROOMY All 
equipment is positioned 
and spaced for easy ac- 
cessibility No crowding 
no obstructions 




















MPLE AND RUGGED! Typical of Kellogg READY TO SHIP! Masterbuilt Junior comes 
sign and construction, the Masterbuilt completely set up, wired and tested in 
nior assures many years of trouble-free the Kellogg factory. Simply connect ready- 
rvice. Easier to operate than might be im- fanned cable to the main frame, and the 
ined, and maintenance is never a problem. installation is done. 
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Beis the Masterbuilt Junior is priced in the magneto 












switchboard class, it opens new profit opportunities to 
the small exchange owner. It is as easy to buy as an 
ordinary magneto board, but provides many additional 


iASTERBUILT JUNIOR Bs 
pps TO YOUR PUNTA MISHERD Wi, you con cut down your opsrating cvs and provid 


your subscribers with "big city" service which is faster, more 
dependable and more valuable, and increase your revenue and 


U i earnings. All of this can be accomplished with your present 
( | T S$ 1) 1) *~ N subscribers! 


Hundreds of other exchange owners have found that most 
subscribers will gladly pay more for the extra convenience and 
OTECTS reliability of common battery service. With the Masterbuilt 
NS ES Junior you can continue to furnish magneto service at present 
FX 9 rates to those who still want it. And magneto lines can be 
changed to common battery at any time by simply changing 
T ih E NT two easy connections on the relay gate. This incurs no addi- 
. ; . : : : 
” | NV E S tional switchboard expense, but you immediately increase 
YOu : earnings and decrease operating costs. Talking and ringing 
current, for example, can be furnished for as little as 10 cents 
per year for each common oe station! Compare this one 


item alone, and the savings it affords you, with your present 
cost of furnishing dry cells. 


The Masterbuilt Junior will prove equally interesting from the 
standpoint of a safe investment, improved operator efficiency, 
better subscriber relations and the contribution it makes toward 
CMU the progress of the town. Your Kellogg representative, without 


obligation to you, will gladly discuss the advantages and 
economies of this equipment in more detail. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE KELLOGG 
EASY TO MAINTAIN! SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


6650 South Cicero Avenue ° Chicago 
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SOME DAY HELE WAVE A TECEPHONE OF HIS 1 


Thousands of telephone users are too young to think of 
having their own telephones. But they are not too young 
to learn something about the contributions which the 
telephone industry makes to the world. 

The advertisement on the opposite page is addressed to 
the young boys of the nation through the pages of the pub- 
lications they read. It appears during March and April. 

It is a story about an interesting development that 
came from the constant search to improve the telephone 


service of this country. 
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CEILING ZERO— 





BUT WHERE IS THE FLOOR ? 





“CEILING ZERO” is the airplane pilot’s 
way of saying that he is flying through 
fog so heavy and so low that he can’t 
see the ground. ... He has to depend 
entirely on his instruments for direc- 
tion and altitude. 

Until recently, altitude meant only 
distance above sea level. There was 
no way to measure a plane’s actual 
height above the ground. ... A pilot 
flying by instruments at 4000 feet in 
mountainous country might be peril- 
ously close to earth and never know it. 

Now, thanks to an instrument called 
the absolute altimeter, developed in the 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, instru- 


1940 


ment flying has been improved. By 
sending a radio wave to the ground 
and measuring the time it takes to 
“bounce” back to the ship, a pilot can 
tell his true altitude at a glance. 

In their constant search to improve 
your telephone service — already the 
finest in the world — Bell Telephone 
scientists frequently make contribu- 
tions, like the altimeter, that are of 


great importance in other fields. 
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Subscriber Satisfaction 





A GOOD R 








Means Profits 


Get Rid of Noise! 


with the 
New Improved RTC-2 VINCENT 
RARE GAS RELAY 


* Installed in a Minute 
* No Moving Parts 


* Thousands in Service 
* Fully Guaranteed 


Eliminates unbalance noises 
in metallic party lines em- 
ploying divided ringing to 
Be cis! ground. Works with either 
ptc 24 harmonic or code ringing. 




































THAT'S WHAT 
YOU ALWAYS GET 


WITH ... 
licopress 
REPAIR SLEEVES 


Where old splices must be cut out, the 
Nicopress Repair Splicing Sleeve, illustrated here 
is unsurpassed. 

Its use eliminates cutting in sections of wire or 
resagging the line. 

Nicopress Splices are quickly made by pushing one wire 
end into short side of sleeve and compressing. The other 
wire end is then pushed into long side of sleeve, until desired sag is 














Lipp ‘ 


TYPE 





. . . 
obtained and then compressed. This is easily accomplished because : 
these sleeves are slightly longer than the old joints which they replace. Write for Catalog 39-A 
You'll find no simpler, more satisfactory method of line repair. b, describing 
Nicopress Splices equal or exceed the rated breaking strength of the wire SQ Non-Grounding 
and the conductor will not pull out. Write for Price List R-34 today. 


Rare Gas Arresters 
Terminal Strips 
Potheads Housings 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
5100 SUPERIOR AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Export Distributor—International Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. © S. BRACH liek Corp. 
: 55-63 Dickerson St. Newark, N. J. 
IT A NATIONAL Jlicopress SPLICE 


Signal Circuit Engineers Since 1906 
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By CHAS. B. HAYDEN 


And Service Rules 


Ausistant Chief Engineer, Wisconsin Public Service Commission, Madison 


{NY COMMUNITY is more strongly cemented—particularly 


from trading viewpoint—ihen telephone service is good, 


rates adequate, and harmony prevails between company and 


subscribers. 


»hones are lifeblood of any exchange unit. 
I ’ g£ 


Delayed maintenance is unwise. 


Rural tele- 


Address at con- 


rention of Wisconsin Locally Owned Telephone Group 
; E 


OOKING back over conditions as 
L they were in the years past and 
then considering them as they 
are now, it appears there has been a 
change going on, although quite im- 
perceptible from year to year. Con- 
ditions now are quite materially dif- 
ferent from what they were 20 or 
30 years ago with relation to tele- 
phone service. 

We all recognize I think that this 
is due principally to changes in our 
methods of transportation, in the 
highways and in the perfection of 
radio transmission. 

These transitions have developed 
a state of mind, principally on the 
part of the rural dweller, whereby 
the need for telephone service is ig- 


nored or at least minimized by a 
great number. 
When the farmer overlooks his 


need for the protection of property 
and life, the advantages of quick ac- 
cess to the markets, the convenience 
of frequent visiting with friends and 
relatives, and the securing of neigh- 
borhood important news quickly 
and ignores the isolation from the 
surrounding community which the 
absence of telephone connection 
brings about—it must be understood 
he is convinced that by the use of 
the automobile he can _ effectively 
take care of and supply the needs 
which have been enumerated. And 
he prefers to do it in that way rather 
than to pay the average price of the 
rural telephone of today, of about 
five cents for each 24 hours of serv- 
ice. 

It does not seem possible that the 
average farmer, who is in a position 
to pay a reasonable price for the 
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service, can overlook the handicap 
which he is placing upon himself 
from a business standpoint; so there 
must be other reasons for his deci- 
sion to do without a telephone. 


Telephone Service a Strong 
Trading Influence 


In any community, if the telephone 
company and the residents face the 
matter squarely and are willing to 
ignore petty grievances, it can be 
seen that there should be complete 
cooperation between the officers of 
the telephone company and those who 
are interested in the community’s 
business welfare, because the tele- 
phone service in the surrounding 
territory is a very strong contribut- 
ing influence in the maintenance and 
the extension of the trading 
ot any community. 

We have all seen the this 
works: where the large community 
influence radiates and the telephone 
subscribers of the surrounding smal- 
ler communities are gradually ab- 
sorbed by and connected to the larger 


area 


way 


FRONT COVER 


“Maple syrup time" is depicted in 
the front cover photograph which was 
N. H. Gathering 


the sap from the maple trees is a 


taken at Jackson, 


fascinating and busy job. The sap is 
usually boiled down to syrup in large 
Buckets to 
catch the dripping sap are hung on 


kettles right on the scene. 


nearly every maple tree shown in the 


illustration. 


This centralization 

one of the results 
of rapid transportation. However, 
this change can be delayed, or 
avoided entirely, in many instances 
where this cooperation between the 
telephone company and the commu- 
nity is being carried out. 


exchange center. 
of business is 


The question of the transference 
of subscribers in the twilight trad- 
ing zone has been and probably ever 
will be, a source of a great deal of 
discussion. It has always been the 
writer’s contention that the two tele- 
phone companies affected in any such 
question should decide the matter 
before it is necessary that it be re- 
viewed by the commission. In any 
such case the people on the ground 
are much more familiar with the 
situation and, with the local in- 
fluences at work, it should be pos- 
sible for them to decide where the 
particular subscriber should be con- 
nected. 

In other words, where it is found 
that the majority of the subscriber’s 
business, without any question, is 
being carried on in one particular 
exchange and there is no difference 
in the rates to influence him and 
there is a toll between the two ex- 
change centers, then, obviously, this 
subscriber should have the connec- 
tion that he needs. It should be pos- 
sible, therefore, for the matter to 
be disposed of by the telephone com- 
panies interested. 


Removal of Exchange to 
Larger Center 

Another change which has taken 
place, due to the fact that there 
have been many disconnections of 
rural telephones, is the demand for 
the removal of an exchange by con- 
nection to the larger center or for 
the installation of an automatic ex- 
change. These changes should not 
be made without very careful con- 
sideration. 

The small exchange, which was 
once a prosperous and fair -sized 
telephone unit, possibly has come to 
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the time when it is necessary to de- 
cide what will be done in the face 
of the deficit or insufficient return 
that the balance sheet shows. When 
considering this matter, full weight 
is sometimes not given to the value 
to the public of a good operator. 

You are all well acquainted with 
the manner in which this sympa- 
thetic good angel waits with plug 
in hand ready; to get the doctor, 
whom she knows is at Scolaski’s, for 
instance, assisting the stork with a 
new American; to give you the time 
of day, to call the fire department; 
or to supervise a call and continue 
ringing until she gets the callee, who 
is perhaps downstairs sorting pota- 
toes. 

You cannot get this type of serv- 
ice from the city exchange, and you 
cannot get the same personal service 
from the automatic switch. 

When considering service I am re- 
minded of an English visitor touring 
America by automobile who, in re- 
marking on the efficiency of the 
modern gas station operator and the 
politeness of the general public, 
said: 

“Why, bless my soul, you never 
saw such service. They not only 
supply your every need, from wiping 
your windshield, and your nose if 
necesary, to taking your blood pres- 
sure; and when you start out from 
the town on the highway there is 
sure to be someone there who with 
his thumb shows the way.” 

After all it is the service which the 
public recognizes as what is needed, 
and which they are entitled to have. 
In fact, it is a most important part 
of their community life, particularly 
the rural telephone service. And 
changes, which are not really vital 
and not in accord with the generally- 
accepted need of a community, should 
not be made without a careful re- 
view of the whole situation. 

While the continuance of all the 
old usages is not advocated, I do 
want to emphasize that people gen- 
erally do not like to be forced to 
change their ways, particularly when 
they feel that the existing status 
is quite satisfactory. 


Delayed Maintenance Tends to 
Discredit Service 
Another question of paramount 
importance with respect to the con- 
tinuance of good service, is the ten- 
dency evident in certain localities of 
curtailing on maintenance and the 
efficient handling of trouble com- 
plaints in order to save and doubtless 
make up for a decreased revenue. 
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Best Story of the 
Week—What's Yours? 


George Washington, a civil engineer 
in San Francisco, Calif., ordered his 
telephone disconnected in time to ‘‘cele- 
brate’”’ February 22—which is not his 
birthday—to prevent persons from call- 
ing and singing “Happy Birthday to 
You.” He has his telephone discon- 
nected every year at this same time to 
protect himself from practical jokers. 





It is true that this delayed mainte- 
nance and the consequent falling off 
in proper service have appeared prin- 
cipally with the smaller companies 
and on mutually-owned lines. Such 
methods only tend to discredit the 
telephone service, the high quality 
of which must be maintained as long 
as there is any possibility that the 
business can be kept going. 

The rural telephone particularly 
must be cherished. Every effort 
should be made to keep all the rural 
telephones and to get more, if such 
a thing is possible. They are the 
lifeblood of any exchange _ unit. 
Every possible connection of the 
farmer in the community is of ut- 
most importance to the community 
itself and, therefore, also to the tele- 
phone company. In other words, 
when a rural telephone subscriber 
is lost, particularly one who lives in 
the twilight trading zone, the com- 
munity loses a definite business as- 
set. 


Cutting Rates io Keep Subscribers 
of Doubtful Value 

In spite of all that has been said 
about the lowering of telephone 
rates, particularly at the time of 
acute depression, I have mental res- 
ervations as to the value of cutting 
telephone rates in order to secure 
or keep subscribers. If the service 
is satisfactory at all times the 
farmer is not nearly so apt to be 
reminded of its cost. As has been 
pointed out, at five cents a day the 
cost is really insignificant when the 
privileges which that amount pro- 
vides are considered. 

A telephone company only empha- 
sizes the cost of the service to the 
subscribers by neglecting to take 
proper care of its lines and to 
promptly clear trouble; by neglecting 
to make it very apparent to subscrib- 
ers when serious storm conditions 
prevail that every possible effort is 
being made to keep all instruments 
operating—in other words, to adver- 
tise its activity and zeal to keep 
things going; by failing to recognize 
the necessity of reasonable refunds 


and failure to keep the connection 
intact, and to “beat the subscriber 
to it” by proffering this refund be- 
fore it is asked for. 

It is under these conditions that 
the farmer subscriber is reminded 
of the cost of his service, particu- 
larly if he happens to be _ hard 
pressed when the bill is due. 

It is not the monthly or annual 
cost in which the subscriber is in- 
terested in the last analysis, but the 
quality of the service. On the whole, 
he will not disconnect himself from 
such vital advantages—yes, necessi- 
ties—until there is no other course 
open to him. 

Ww Ww 


A. T. & T. 1940 Construction 
Expenditures Boosted 


Plans for an $85,000,000 new con- 
struction program in the first three 
months of this year were made public 
recently by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

The outlay, 20 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding 1939 
quarter and 10 per cent more than in 
the like 1938 period, would, if contin- 
ued, exceed any year’s total since 1931, 
when $391,000,000 were spent in con- 
struction. 

For the entire year 1939, the Bell 
System expended about $300,000,000 
on plant improvement and new con- 
struction. 


rate of 
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Weather Data Calls 
Set New York Record 


While the gale and snow that swept 
New York City February 14 did not 
disrupt normal telephone service, it 
aroused subscribers to a record curios- 
ity. The New York Telephone Co. 
reported that 60,000 calls were made 
to “Weather 6-1212” for the weather 
report. The previous record, about 
59,000 calls, was established in April, 
1939. 

The heaviest traffic was reported be- 
tween 4 and 5 o’clock p.m., when 5,000 
calls were put through. 
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Mother of Commissioner 
Walker, of FCC, Dies of Burns 
when her clothing 
caught fire in her home at Washing- 
ton, Pa., the death two days 
later on February 23 of Mrs. Hannah 
J. Walker, mother of Paul A. Walker, 
a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions She years 
old. She is survived by seven other 
children besides Mr. Walker. Funeral 
held Monday, Febru- 


Severe burns 


caused 


Commission. was 81 


services were 


ary 26. 
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In the Nation’s Capital 








by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


SOME QUESTIONS important to Independent telephone 


companies were brought up last week in actions of the 


FCC. . . . Discussion of developments in national politics 


center on President Roosevelt's intention regarding a third 


. ° 


term and the “preview 


in the Frank committee report 


COMBINATION of the interna- 

tional conflict and domestic 

politics served to overshadow 
two actions taken by the FCC last 
week on communications matters. 
The more important of these, as far 
as the Independent telephone indus- 
try is concerned, was the FCC’s de- 
cision to set down March 26 as a 
hearing date on the “connecting 
carrier” status of the Lorain (Ohio) 
Telephone Co., a “Class B” Inde- 
pendent having in excess of 7,000 
stations. 

The Lorain company is claiming 
exemption, under section 2(b) (2), 
from the full regulation of telephone 
companies under the Federal Com- 
munications Act. Shortly after the 
Act went into effect the Lorain com- 
pany was tentatively given the status 
of a connecting carrier, along with 
most of the other Independent com- 
panies which showed that their in- 
terstate operations were confined to 
toll connecting service. 

Complications arose, however, as a 
result of a financial relationship be- 
tween the Lorain Telephone Co. and 
the Lorain County Radio Corp. The 
latter is one of the principal ship-to- 
shore radio telephone services avail- 
able for Great Lakes shipping in the 
Lake Erie area. Chiefly on this ac- 
count the FCC set in motion a pro- 
cedure to re-examine the status of 
the Lorain Telephone Co. so as to 
determine whether it is directly 
or indirectly engaged in interstate 
service. 
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of the Republican platform as given 


True, at the outset of its opera- 
tions, the Lorain County Radio Corp. 
was financially controlled by the 
Lorain Telephone Co. But begin- 
ning in 1937, the telephone company 
systematically dispossessed itself of 
security interests so that by the fall 
of 1939, it claimed to have disposed 
of the last vestige of financial con- 
trol. 

However, the FCC (taking full 
advantage of the jurisdictional lati- 
tude allowed to it by the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. case) continued its 
inquiry on the possibility that be- 
cause the radiotelephone company’s 
securities were sold to officers of the 
Lorain Telephone Co., indirect con- 
trol might still be exercised to an 
extent that would warrant the FCC 
assuming jurisdiction over the In- 
dependent telephone company. 

The principal point of the inquiry, 
therefore, will be “whether the 
Lorain Telephone Co. controls, is 
controlled by, or is under common 
control with, directly or indirectly, 
any carrier with which it has a phys- 
ical connection whereby it engages 
in interstate or foreign commerce.” 


HIS LORAIN Telephone Co. 
"een is allied, to some 
extent, with a broader problem re- 
cently opened up by Commissioner 
Thad H. Brown. It is the matter 
of determining a policy for assign- 
ing commercial radio frequencies on 


the Great Lakes. Mr. Brown was 









scheduled to hold a hearing at Cleve- 
land on March 4. 

Needless to say, this issue is fun- 
damental to the future development 
of ship-to-shore telephone service. 
In short, the FCC must decide 
whether this service shall take the 
form of short-distance communica- 
tions between ship and shore, mak- 
ing full use of land-line 
or telegraph systems; or long-dis- 
tance communication directly be- 
tween ships and coastal stations at 
any point on the Great Lakes. 


telephones 


So far, the commission has acted 
in this matter on the 
fundamental policy of conserving 
the radio spectrum. This means re- 
quiring those communications serv- 
ices to be routed over land lines, 
which can be adequately handled by 
land lines, so as to leave the air 
waves relatively less congested for 
those services which can only be ef- 
fectively performed by means of the 
radio art. 


basis of its 


Obviously, the telephone industry 
has a vital stake in the continuation 
of this policy, which is only a varia- 
tion or special aspect of the much 
more basic policy adopted by the 
federal government since the admin- 
istration of Theodore Roosevelt. 
That is the doctrine that it is the 
responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment to the natural re- 
sources of this nation from unwar- 
ranted exploitation, to the end that 
the heritage of the future genera- 
tion should not be despoiled by the 
waste, recklessness or avarice of the 
present generation. 

Following this 


conserve 


general line, the 
present rules of the FCC provide 
radio frequencies for ship-to-shore 
service which are suitable only for 
short-distance communication. This 
means that the air waves are used 
only for actual transmission between 
the ship at sea and a communicating 













































































station virtually on the edge of the 
shore. The rest of the distance 
must, therefore, be routed via tele- 
phone or telegraph line. 

Now, however, one of the pioneer 
radiotelephone companies is provid- 
ing a longer range service through 
use of certain frequencies author- 
ized by the FCC on a temporary 
basis. It is possible through this 
technique to route almost the entire 
ship-to-shore message through the 
air waves. 

Naturally, the new technique runs 
into a number of technical complica- 
tions, as well as the central question 
of policy just described. For ex- 
ample, the United States is party 
to an international agreement to 
limit the use of radio frequencies 
of a type suitable for ship-to-shore 
communication over longer distances. 
The reason for such international 
limitation is to avoid interference 
and crosstalk on these particular 
groups of frequencies. Again, to 
permit unrestricted use of so-called 
“long distance frequencies” would 
result in restricting their use for 
other services. 

Applications are now pending 
which involve this question of re- 
newal of radiotelephone licenses for 
stations all over the navigable Great 
Lakes section, from Mackinac Island, 
Mich., to Buffalo, N. Y. For obvious 
reasons, not only telephone and tele- 
graph companies, but the shipping 
companies as well, are following 
these proceedings under Commis- 
sioner Brown with close interest. 


HE SECOND item of interest 
at the FCC was the release over 
the week-end of the commission’s 
recommendation with respect to 
merging international telegraph 
service. You will probably recall 
that earlier this year the commis- 
sion, in a report to Congress, urged 
that the two national telegraph com- 
panies should be merged in the in- 
terest of economic and efficient in- 
dustrial operation. This was an 
unanimous report and it affected 
only the domestic telegraph situa- 
tion. The latest report was not an 
unanimous one; but, nevertheless, it 
does recommend a consolidation of 
international telegraph service. 
This international combination 
was urged “to best serve national 
needs,” promote national defense, 
and “provide a more effective device 
for securing equitable communica- 
tion arrangements with foreign ad- 
ministrations.” Of course, by the 
very nature of this service, the mer- 
ger would embrace cable and radio 
facilities, as well as the relative 
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small amount of land-wire facilities 
now engaged exclusively in inter- 
national service. 

The situation is best summarized 
in the following lifted from Chair- 
man Fly’s letter of transmittal: 


Unlike the situation in the domestic 
telegraph field, radiotelegraph service 
is a far more important factor in the 
international field, constituting about 
30 per cent of the traffic in 1938. 
Since its advent in the international 
field, radiotelegraph has proved to be a 
serious competitor of the international 
cable carriers. As a general proposi- 
tion it may be stated that international 
radio communications have tended to 
increase continuously while interna- 
tional cable communications have pro- 
gressively decreased. 

It is probable that, if cable circuits 
were not already in existence, it would 
be difficult at this time to find eco- 
nomic justification for the laying of 
trans-oceanic cables for telegraph com- 
munication. 

The cables, however, do possess cer- 
tain advantages over radio communi- 
cation in addition to being extremely 
valuable as a standby or alternate 
service in the event of disruption of 
radio communication service. Compe- 
tition in international communications 
from radiotelephone and airmail has, 
within recent years, left its mark on 
the industry. 

Chairman Fly went on to point 
out that, aside from wasteful dupli- 
cation of facilities, American inter- 
national communication services are 
in a weak bargaining position be- 
cause of their highly competitive 
status as compared with the gener- 
ally monopolistic position of foreign 
correspondents. 

The minority of the commission, 
while concurring in most of the re- 
port, seemed to be a little nervous 
about recommending a 100 per cent 
consolidation. They were afraid that 
the abolition of all competition in 
the international communications 
field might tend to retard technical 
progress by the mere process of ty- 
ing up the modern radio service with 
the admittedly old-fashioned cables. 
However, the majority seemed to 
feel, on this point, that a strong 
unified international communications 
industry would make better prog- 
ress, technically or otherwise, than a 
series of small rivals kept in a rela- 
tively weak position by the very 
rigor of their own competition. 

On the subject of national defense, 
the FCC report made one recom- 
mendation which might cause even a 
telephone man to blink his eyes in 
passing. Of course, the FCC was 
talking only about the desirability 
of insuring the undivided loyalty of 
American employes and American 
managerial interests in our interna- 
tional communications _ service 
through the elimination of foreign 








influence and foreign ownership. 
Nevertheless, the implication of the 
following paragraph should not be 
lost on the telephone business: 


While it may not be desirable for 
many reasons to impose a specific re- 
quirement that no alien be retained in 
the employ of any American communi- 
cation carrier, legislation should pro- 
vide that the employment of additional 
aliens, or the retention of alien em- 
ployes be permitted only by specific 
authorization of this commission. This 
legislation should be enacted in any 
event, whether or not there is any 
modification of the prohibition with 
respect to consolidation of carriers. 


As has already been stated in this 
department, regarding the FCC's 
recommendation for merging do- 
mestic telegraph companies, this 
latest report on international tele- 
graph merger is not likely to get 
beyond the hearing stage at the cur- 
rent session of Congress. 


SIDE from the recently-accel- 
Freel pace of the European 
hostilities, the city of Washington 
cannot seem to get its mind off the 
third term question. Everything 
that is done, everything that is said 
by officials of the administration, is 
being turned over this way and that 
with the possibility that it might 
contain some clew. 

Bit by bit the professional poli- 
ticians are becoming overwhelmingly 
convinced that President Roosevelt 
does want a third term, and the band 
wagon has already started to roll so 
fast that your correspondent does 
not see how anything short of an 
immediate declaration by President 
Roosevelt to the contrary could stop 
it. Even then it might roll right 
over him on the basis of a “draft 
Roosevelt” movement. 

And yet, this writer is one of the 
constantly shrinking minority which 
still harbors the belief that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in the last analysis, 
will not seek a third term. He sus- 
pects that the President is merely 
letting the third term movement 
gather momentum so that he will be 
in an invulnerable position at the 
head of the table when the roll is 
called for the big doings in Chicago 
next July. 

Of course, this sort of thing can- 
not go on indefinitely. Even the 
President could not let the third 
term band wagon roll right up to 
the convention door without showing 
his hand—if he really has in mind 
retiring from the White House at 
the end of this year. To wait that 
long would be inviting disaster. 
Such short notice would split the 
Democratic party into helpless fac- 
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tions. Against such leaderless and 
divided opposition the Republicans 
would have a walkaway. 

If your correspondent is correct 
in his hunch that the President is 
merely collecting chips to back his 
hand at a close poker session with 
Vice-President Garner and others 
(who are no slouches at poker them- 
selves), a showdown ought to come 
some time the early part of April, 
if not before. If, on the other hand, 
President Roosevelt maintains his 
silence throughout the spring pri- 
maries, he might just as well keep 
his mouth closed until the conven- 
tion meets, because his name would 
probably be pledged to go to the 
floor with tremendous support, 
whether he liked it or not. 

But let us take a look at the Re- 
publican side of the picture. Of 
special interest to utilities was the 
“preview” or tentative version of 
the Republican platform, published 
by a special committee under the 
direction of Dr. Glenn Frank, for- 
mer president of the University of 
Wisconsin. Readers of this depart- 
ment probably are already familiar 
with Dr. Frank’s interesting and 
constructive discussion of various 
controversial issues, especially on 
the subject of regulation and taxa- 
tion. 

There is much hope for business 
if the principles of this document 
should ever be translated into a pol- 
icy of the federal administration, 
particularly the following passages: 

Government intervention in business 
should be a limited intervention con- 
fined under normal circumstances to 
the creation and maintenance of a 
socially protective framework of reg- 
ulation within which our economy of 
free private enterprise can most ef- 
fectively operate and be most surely 
preserved. In short, the purpose of 
government intervention in business 
should be to make the American econ- 
omy of free private enterprise work, 
not to replace it with something 
else... . 

The business reforms of an adminis- 
tration that really believes in the free 
enterprises of a free people, and is 
determined to clear the road of ob- 
stacles to its effective operation, will 
seek to rid the free enterprise system 
of the artificial rigidities that both 
business and political leadership have 
imposed upon it, will seek to enforce 
upon enterprise generally a thoroughly 
adequate responsibility to stockholders, 
workers, and the public, and will seek 
to provide cushioning against the shock 
of readjustments inevitable in a 
dynamic economy, but, above all, will 
seek to enforce effective competition. 

There was this passage on the 
subject of government ownership: 

But we do not accept as being in 
the public interest vast outlays of pub- 
lic funds to produce power in competi- 
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A MESSAGE 
By ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lows 


6¢6C’ OME TELL news, some hear, some judge of news, some make 
it,”” said Dryden. 


One small town seems much like another, at least that has 
been my impression, but from now on I am going to know more of 
any town before forming a lasting impression of it and its resi- 
dents. And this is why: 


One evening recently, I made a round of the business part of a 
small town, when I found myself with time to spare and since I 
had seen the movie being featured. I noticed some of the stores 
were closed; others were still open, possibly to catch a few late 
customers. I wondered if the merchants could not agree on a set 
closing time. On one side of “the square” the street was very dark. 
I wondered about this. After I had finished my survey of the busi- 
ness section, I thought, “Just another little town throttled by large 
towns too near by for the business success of the small town.’ How- 
ever, after an uncommonly good meal, and a restful sleep, I awoke 
next morning feeling that this must be a good town to stay in as 
the hotel was full of guests, and the streets all around the square 
were lined with cars, many of which had been there over night. 
Many had arrived quite early for one reason or another. 


What was it that made people stop over, or do business there? 
So I looked about some more, and did a little visiting. Then I 
found I would have liked this town anyway even if I had not been 
further impressed later on. The thing that appealed to me was the 
natural, unaffected friendliness of people I met. 


When my companion and I went out to get into our car there 
was a handbill on the windshield. In large letters at the top we 
were greeted with “Good Morning! And then it told us of a cer- 
tain oil station up the street which would check our needs if we 
stopped by, etc. 


The thing that impressed me was that this oil station man had 
gone from car to car in the early hours of the night while we were 
sleeping, and left his message of helpfulness to all who cared to use 
it. That man didn’t wait for business to come to him, he went all 
the way to meet it. Good business starts after good advertising. 

Bruce Barton says: “As a profession, advertising is young; as a 
force, it is as old as the world. The first four words ever uttered— 
‘Let there be light’—constitute its charter. All nature is vibrant 
with its impulse.” 








tion with, and in disregard of, existing themselves of our major political 
ee a ee “9 hee’ ‘> parties meant very much? The 
of government competition should be ‘ mys ; ieee 
so clearly delimited that private enter- ©COMOM) plank in the Democratic 


prise may venture to invest without 
the uncertainty that, at any time, the 
field may be further invaded by gov- 
ernment. 


Disinterested political opinion in 
Washington is to the effect that the 
formulation and publication of Dr. 
Frank’s thought-provoking document 
was smart political strategy for the 
Republicans. By its own terms it 
commits the party to nothing defi- 
nite. For that reason it may not 
eventually mean very much in the 
way of political action. But since 
when have even the official platforms 


platform of 1932 is a stale joke. 

Yet, Dr. Frank’s tentative plat- 
form has a ring of sincerity and, as 
a practical political maneuver, it 
gives the Republicans two bites out 
of the cherry. They have already 
gotten considerable publicity out of 
the Frank committee’s publication 
last week. Now, all the newspapers 
will be waiting to see how the offi- 
cial Republican platform compares 
with the preview. It is a new 
political trick; and, as probably Jim 
Farley himself would confidentially 
admit, a pretty good one. 
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Constant Potential Rectifiers 





For Telephone Battery Charging 


By RAY BLAIN 


MANY UNNAMED troubles in telephone exchanges, manual 


and automatic, may be traced to overcharging of the storage 


battery equipment. This article discusses recent improve- 


ments in the rectification of alternating current for con- 


trolling the voltage output, and suggestions are given for 


adaptation of rectifiers in special cases 


ONSTANT potential, direct-cur- 

rent power is necessary for 

the operation of any modern 
common battery telephone system, 
manual or automatic. This constant 
potential is usually controlled accu- 
rately on automatic telephone sys- 
tems by the cutting-in and out of 
counter EMF or end cells, either 
manually or automatically. Until 
recently little effort had been made 
to provide constant potential power 
for a manual telephone system, for 
it was not ordinarily considered a 
necessity. 

There are probably some telephone 
men who disagree with the state- 
ment that above normal potentials 
will seriously affect the operation of 
a manual telephone system. Numer- 
ous tests conducted on several man- 


View of a power panel with Raytheon rectifier 


at the top. 
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ual systems over a period of years 
indicate clearly that above normal 
potentials are liable to cause trouble 
as follows: 

Reduced battery life; incorrect 
operation of vibrator type ringing 
apparatus; reduced lamp life; dam- 
aged relay contacts due to arcing; 
improper operation of marginal re- 
lays; defective transmitters and 
general noise on the system. 

There is not much doubt that over- 
charging is the greatest contribut- 
ing factor to short battery life. 
When the storage battery is over- 
charged constantly its voltage will 
naturally be high, and this may ma- 
terially affect the operation of bat- 
tery-operated vibrating-type ringing 
apparatus, causing excessive spark- 
ing and burning of the contacts. 
High potentials also shorten battery 
life and may seriously affect the op- 
eration of relays, especially those 
of the marginal type which are so 
necessary in all modern telephone 
systems. 

While these faults are in them- 
selves serious, perhaps the most trou- 
blesome are noise and the frying 
sound in transmitters. Ordinarily 
transmitters are designed for a spec- 
ified current flow, and a higher po- 
tential may cause this current to 
increase sufficiently to cause burns 
and damage to the small carbon 
granules, with accompanying frying 
noise so detrimental to transmission. 

Some years ago a certain telephone 
company which operated several ex- 
changes decided that it would make 
use of a 12 instead of an 11-cell acid 
lead type storage battery on its 24- 
volt manual systems. The officials 
were of the opinion that this change 
would provide a more positive op- 
eration of relays and a gain in trans- 





This type of relay is used when a self- 
regulating and a constant current rectifier 


are in parallel. 


mission; but the result, with the 
charging equipment used, was that 
about 27 volts or more instead of 
24 were placed on the system. 

In a short period of time an in- 
crease in the replacement of lamps 
and transmitters was noted and both 
central office and subscribers’ station 
trouble was considerably increased. 
Noise trouble was common and dif- 
ficult to locate. 

The various troubles were finally 
associated with the extra cell that 
had been added to the storage bat- 
tery. It was promptly removed and 
conditions soon returned to normal. 
When the battery potential cannot 
be maintained at the correct level, it 
is much better for all concerned that 
it be low rather than even slightly 
above normal. 

These different troubles may prac- 
tically all be corrected or avoided 
by the careful selection and use of a 
constant potential battery charger. 
Float charging of telephone storage 
batteries at a constant potential is 
now approved by both the telephone 
equipment and storage battery man- 
ufacturers. 

Equipment manufacturers favor 
the idea in general because constant 
voltage insures the best possible op- 
eration with the least trouble on both 
manual and automatic systems. The 
battery manufacturers approve it 
because they have learned from ex- 
perience that the longest battery life 
and most satisfactory operation re- 
sult from maintaining each cell of 
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the battery at approximately 2.15 
volts 
In the past constant potential 


charging has been fairly successful 
in numerous large telephone ex- 
changes where the heavy battery in- 
vestment justified installation of the 
complicated and expensive control 
system which was then necessary to 
make possible any form of constant 
voltage charging. By taking advan- 
tage of recent advances in the art 
of the rectification of alternating 
current, it is now possible to pro- 
vide constant potential chargers up 
to 48-volts with a 12-ampere ca- 
pacity. 

These chargers utilize a new prin- 
ciple of control, are inexpensive and 
are built so well that they will op- 
erate over a long period of years 
practically without attention, adjust- 
ment, or part replacement. They 
are now being sold under various 
trade names, such as “follow-the- 
load” chargers, RectiChargeRs, auto- 
matic self-regulating chargers, etc. 
However, they are all quite similar 
in that they are all designed to de- 
liver a constant direct-current volt- 
age without being affected by fluctu- 
ations in the load on the systems. 

Many telephone companies make 
every effort to improve the service 
to subscribers and reduce cost of 
operation; but they lose sight of an 
important factor: a battery voltage 
either above or below the desired 
value. There is no doubt that at 
this very moment many of our read- 
ers are experiencing trouble in their 
exchanges due to this condition but 
which they fail to recognize. 

The battery voltage should be 
carefully checked from time to time 
and the investigation carried even 
farther to determine whether or not 
the adoption of constant potential 
charging might not eliminate a ma- 
jority of the difficulties being experi- 





An A. C. stabilizer is used to prevent direct 
current output from being affected by alter- 
nating current input. 
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Exterior and interior views of the self-regulating rectifier. 


enced and provide a better grade of 
service. 

If the study and test conducted in 
any exchange indicate a need for a 
constant potential charger, serious 
objections may be raised to the dis- 
carding of existing charging equip- 
ment. This is not necessary in all 
cases as an arrangement has recently 
been perfected whereby the new type 


constant potential charger may be 
added to any existing charger to 
provide constant potential regula- 


tion over the combined current ca- 
pacity of the two rectifiers. 

A typical modern constant poten- 
tial charger for an 11 or 12-cell 
battery in the three-ampere size is 
pictured on this page. This charger 
operates at a line voltage of from 
95 to 130 volts and delivers a direct- 
current output voltage stabilized 
within 2 per cent over the entire 
range from 10 per cent load to 80 
per cent load. 

Mention is made of the alternat- 
ing-current voltage changes _par- 
ticularly because the new types of 
constant potential chargers are su- 
per-sensitive to alternating-current 
fluctuations in the power supply; 
even a variation of five volts has a 
serious effect on its operation. While 
it is not perhaps generally known, it 
is nevertheless true that practically 
all commercial power systems have a 
variation of at least five volts during 
each 24-hour period. Therefore, 
voltage fluctuations are factors that 
must always receive consideration if 
the constant potential charger is to 
prove successful. 

It would ordinarily be assumed 
that five volts (4 per cent) input 
fluctuation would cause only a pro- 
portional 4 per cent change in the 
direct-current output. If this were 
true no serious harm would result; 
unfortunately, however, this change 


is not proportional and the effect of 
an input fluctuation is multiplied in 
the output, widening the limit from 
2 per cent to 8 per cent for this 
slight input variation. 

An alternating-current voltage 
change greater than 5 per cent may 
often be encountered in rural sec- 
tions of the country or on heavily- 
loaded lines in many towns and 
cities. Conditions may even be en- 
countered where the voltage output 
of commercial power varies so much 
that the current fails to follow-the- 
load; instead it follows the variation 
in the alternating-current line volt- 
age, nullifying the advantages of 
constant potential charging. 

Due to these common faults in the 
average commercial power supply, 
it is most important that all con- 
stant potential chargers be provided 
with a satisfactory built-in alternat- 
ing current stabilizer. 

In one type of constant potential 
charger, rectification is obtained by 
the use of dry-disc copper oxide 
units and with control circuits all 
provided with saturable core react- 
ors, both of which last almost in- 
definitely. This type of charger is 
particularly adapted to unattended 
operation for, having no voltage- 
sensitive relays, moving parts, etc., 
which have heretofore been consid- 
ered necessary, maintenance is vir- 
tually eliminated. 

Other important features include 
the manually-adjustable trickle-rate 
which permits the user to vary the 
trickle charge to meet the manufac- 
turer’s specifications for maximum 
life of any type battery. This type 
is provided with a special self-pro- 
tecting feature so that any load im- 
posed upon the charger, over and 
above its current rating, is trans- 
ferred automatically to the battery. 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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FATHER WITH a record of 
A 15 vears of unbroken service 

in the telephone industry and 
a son who is determined that the 
family name shall continue to be 
connected with the industry com- 
prise the father-and-son combina- 
tion of WILLIAM C. DILLON, 
president and treasurer of the 
W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., and his son, ROBERT ERLE 
DILLON, sales manager of the com- 
pany. 

WILLIAM C. DILLON was born 
in Girard, Kans., July 24, 1878. 
After graduating from the high 
school in Girard, Mr. Dillon fur- 
ther added to his education by com- 
pleting a five-year electrical and 
mechanical engineering course of 
the Scranton Correspondence 
School. This preparation gave him 
a good background and foundation 





ROBERT ERLE DILLON, sales man- 
ager of W. C. Dillon & Co, and 
familiar with telephone matters all his 
life, has been associated with his 
father's telephone activities during the 
past four years and since last fall has 
given his entire time to the work. 
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for the work which he was to later 
take up in the telephone industry. 

With the building of the Craw- 
ford Telephone Co., Girard, Kans., 
in 1895, Mr. Dillon commenced a 
career in the communications in- 
dustry that has been unbroken. 
After four years’ experience with 
that company he became associated 
with the People’s Home Telephone 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., where he 
worked up to the position of gen- 
eral superintendent. 

In succession he was then gen- 
eral superintendent of the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Telephone Co.; en- 
gaged in rebuilding Independent 
telephone exchanges in Alabama, 
Tennessee and Kentucky; division 
superintendent in Oklahoma of the 
Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and manager of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Home Telephone Co. 

From Kansas City Mr. Dillon 
went to Fort Worth, Texas, where 
for some time he operated a tele- 
phone rebuilding business. Having 
obtained valuable field experience 
in development, manufacturing and 
sales work in the utilities and tele- 
phone fields, he organized the W. C. 
Dillon & Co., Inc., in 1937. 

Mr. Dillon has always been inter- 
ested in originating improvements 
for the industry as he has inventive 
talent in no small degree. He has 
developed a number of ideas and 
patented others. Many of his pat- 
ents and ideas are now in use in 
the telephone industry. He recently 
applied for patents on five items of 
equipment which he says will be 
new to the telephone and public 
utilities fields. 

During 1913 he served one year 
as secretary of the Texas Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. At the 
present time he is a member of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Dillon’s main hobby is pho- 

























































WILLIAM C. DILLON, one of the few 
still active Independent Pioneers of 
the late ‘90's, is engaged in develop- 
ing and marketing his telephone in- 
ventions. Several of them have met 
with favorable reception in the field. 


tography but he enjoys. target 
shooting and fishing. He is the 
father of six sons of whom one is 
associated with him in business. 

ROBERT ERLE DILLON was 
born in Kansas City, Mo., March 
30, 1913. He w&s graduated from 
the J. Sterling Morton high school, 
Chicago, and has attended evening 
classes at Northwestern University. 
His first contacts with the indus- 
try came from hearing his father 
talk of telephones and the tele- 
phone industry. He states, “I prac- 
tically cut my eye teeth on a pair 
of lineman’s pliers.” 

Robert did not enter the indus- 
try as soon after leaving high 
school as his father but during the 
past four years has gradually en- 
tered into his father’s activities. 
At the present time he is sales man- 
ager of the company and hopes to 
see the Dillon name in the telephone 
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HERE IS THE TWENTY-FIFTH article in a series introducing tomorrow's potential 


leaders to one another and to the field in general. Material for this feature is most welcome. 








in the Independent telephone 


industry for many years. Since 
starting active association with the 
company in October, 1939, he has 
worked on new sales ideas and plans 
for the development of the business. 
He recently spent three successful 
months traveling in behalf of Dillon 
products. 

Before taking over the duties of 
sales manager Robert worked as a 
motion picture cameraman, produc- 
tion clerk for the Grunow Co., Chi- 
cago, and for 34% years was assist- 
ant manager in the phonograph 
division of the Rockola Manufactur- 
ing Corp., Chicago. While with the 
Rockola corporation he was also ex- 
port manager. His experience be- 
fore entering the telephone field has 
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Inspired by his father, H. DAIL HOL- 

DERNESS took up telephone work upon 

leaving college and at the present 

time is secretary-treasurer of the Caro- 

lina Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 

of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Virginia. 
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been of considerable assistance in 
developing sales policies and _ pro- 
grams for the use of the Dillon 


company. 

Like his father, Robert’s hobby is 
photography; for sports, he likes 
hiking and swimming. He is mar- 
ried and has one son who in all prob- 
ability will also cut his eye teeth on 
a pair of lineman’s pliers. 
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USINESS foresight and tre- 
B mendous energy furnished 

the necessary incentive to 
GEORGE A. HOLDERNESS of Tar- 
boro, N. C., chairman of the board 
of directors of the Carolina Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., when he 
founded the company in 1894 with 
the aid of a friend and at the same 
time continued his traveling sales 
job until the company got a good 
start. Associated with Mr. Holder- 
ness is his son, HAYWOOD DAIL 
HOLDERNESS, who is secretary 
and treasurer of the Carolina com- 
pany and of its subsidiary, the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Vir- 
ginia. 

GEORGE A. HOLDERNESS 
started out in the business world as 
a traveling salesman for a dry goods 
concern. In the fall of 1888 he 
moved to Tarboro because the town 
was located on a railroad and had 
good hotel facilities. This last fea- 
ture particularly impressed Mr. 
Holderness as he had an _ invalid 
mother to support and was desirous 
of obtaining the best facilities for 
her care. 

In his travels throughout the state 
of North Carolina Mr. Holderness 
came in contact with the telephone 
service in the larger towns and in 
1894 he and a young man by the 
name of Buck Powell discussed the 
possibilities of a telephone exchange 
for Tarboro. The two young men 
finally decided to raise $2,500 and get 
the system started. After much hard 


industry 





A true pioneer of telephone service in 
the Independent field is GEORGE A. 
HOLDERNESS of Tarboro, N. C., who 
founded the 
Telegraph Co. in 1894 and is at pres- 
ent chairman of the board of directors. 


Carolina Telephone & 


work and persuasion they sold 20 
shares of stock in the venture and 
Mr. Holderness brought the total 
capital up to the $2,500 goal by tak- 
ing the balance of the stock. 

The first switchboard had a maxi- 
mum capacity of 50 lines and the 
first exchange had about 30 sub- 
scribers. However, the exchange 
grew rapidly and in a year or two 
it was necessary to install a 100- 
line board. The telephone company 
did not bring in enough remunera- 
tion for Mr. Holderness to quit his 
sales job so he continued traveling 
for several years after Tarboro re- 
ceived its first telephones. Shortly 
after it became apparent that the 
Tarboro enterprise was a_ success, 
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View of Type 36Al C-A-X 
with doors open. Nominal capacity 
of this switchboard is 19 lines, 4 
inks and 3 trunks. 


Above: 


At Right: 
of the Brownwood Group (composed 


Map showing exchanges 


of the Southwest Telephone Com- 
pany, Southwestern States Telephone 
Company and Louisiana Telephone 
Company), where Type 36Al C-A-X's 
are installed, together with associ- 


ated toll centers. 
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SETS NEW RECORD! 





One Operating Group Alone Installs 18 Type 
36-A-1 C-A-X’'s During the Last Year... . 








One of the most popular C-A-X's in Automatic Electric's complete 
line of small exchange units, is the Type 36-A-| C-A-X. One operating 






group alone installed 18 of these self-contained, self-operating switch- 






boards during last year, and have placed orders for a large number of 






similar boards to be installed during the present year. 






Excellent reasons underlie the selection by outstanding operating com- 
panies of the Type 36-A-| C-A-X for their small exchanges. First, this 
unit is specifically designed to serve a small number of subscribers 







economically — its nominal capacity being 19 lines (with a maximum 






of ten stations per line), four conversation links and three trunks. Re- 






verting calls do not tie up links on this board, so four such links are 






usually ample. Standard tones are provided, and either code or har- 






monic ringing can be furnished, as desired. Faulty lines are auto- 






matically locked out after a predetermined time interval. 









If your small exchange earnings are inadequate, operating expenses 
too high or prospects for future profitable operation uncertain, let us 
tell you how Automatic Electric C-A-X's have helped other companies 
to solve these problems. Write for complete information—today! 


\UTO MATIC ELECTRIC 


| MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
| ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 




















Mr. Holderness and one or two oth- 
ers built the exchanges in Washing- 
ton and Kinston, N. C. Mr. Holder- 
ness and two of the original stock- 
holders, Joe Cobb and A. M. Fair- 
ley, later purchased the Fayette- 
ville, N. C., exchange. 

In 1900 the Carolina Telephone & 


Telegraph Co., Inc., was formed 
when the exchanges in Tarboro, 
Washington, Kinston, Fayetteville 
and Scotland Neck were merged 
into one ownership. Other ex- 


changes were purchased and added 
to the growing system, and toll lines 
were built. 

The company prospered and ex- 
panded by adding new territories 
and in 1926 the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Henderson, N. C., 
and the Carolina T. & T. Co. were 
merged into one unit with headquar- 
ters in Tarboro. At that time the 
Home company had 24 exchanges 
and the Carolina company had 18 
exchanges. Today the Carolina com- 
pany owns 85 exchanges, 14 man- 
ually-operated and 71 of automatic 
operation, and each exchange is con- 
nected to the other exchanges by the 
company’s own toll lines. The com- 
pany serves approximately 35,000 
subscribers and has_ contributed 
much to the growth and progress of 
Tarboro. 

Soon after the merger in 1926, 
the company officers realized that 
service of several hundred farmer- 
owned lines was poor. The situa- 
tion was discussed with the board of 
directors and the officers recom- 
mended that the company take over 
and reconstruct the lines owned by 
the farmers and sell the farmers 
telephone service in the same man- 
ner as town subscribers. 

The company now has 8,000 miles 
of wire in the rural territory of 
eastern North Carolina and serves 
2.700 farmer telephones. Mr. Hol- 
derness was active throughout the 
development program for the rural 
section and later on installed auto- 
matic equipment in small exchanges, 


thus making the exchanges into 
profitable operations. He also 
pioneered the installation of ‘“pole- 
type’ automatic exchanges and 


opened a way whereby the very small 
communities could be supplied tele- 
phone service. 

Since he arrived in Tarboro in 
1888, Mr. Holderness has gained the 
respect and the admiration of the 
citizens and the men with whom he 
has been associated in business. 
J. R. Porter, president of the Caro- 
lina T. & T. Co. and executive vice- 
president of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Virginia, recently 
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ACT SOON IF ELIGIBLE! 


Many sketches of fathers 
and sons working in the Inde- 
pendent telephone field have 
been published in this depart- 


ment during the past year. 
TELEPHONY’S list of eligible 
names has been thoroughly 


canvassed and many have re- 
sponded with photographs and 
information concerning them- 
selves. But there are a num- 
ber of fathers and sons in the 
business who have not received 
invitations from TELEPHONY to 
send in photos and data be- 
cause their names are unknown 


to us. 


As the department cannot 
be continued without voluntary 
assistance from the field, all 
fathers and sons who are eli- 
gible are urged to send photo- 
graphs and personal informa- 
tion order that the 
sons will become known to sons 
of other Independent telephone 
men with whom, in the years 
to come, they will be closely 
connected through participa- 
tion in state and national asso- 
ciation work, which their 
fathers have found so essential 
to the successful conduct of 
their business. 


soon in 


Send in photographs and in- 
formation before this 
interesting department of 
fathers and sons’ biographies 
is discontinued. 


soon 











summed up the life of Mr. Holder- 
ness by saying: 

“He is the man who brought the 
Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to Tarboro; he is the man who kept 
the Carolina company in Tarboro 
and love of the community is prob- 
ably the main reason for his doing 
it. Through all these years he has 
been a fine executive; he has brought 
good men who have technical knowl- 
edge of the telephone business to 
Tarboro as citizens and he has given 


them free rein in their separate 
departments to show forth their 
abilities. . The sum of his con- 


tributions has not been surpassed 
by the contributions of any other 
Tarboro citizen.” 

HAYWOOD DAIL HOLDER- 
NESS, secretary-treasurer of the 
Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Virginia, was born in 
Tarboro on July 30, 1909. He re- 


ceived his early educational training 
in the grade school of Tarboro and 
the Augusta Military Academy. In 
1931 he was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina and in 
1933 he was graduated from the 
Wharton School of Finance, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, with an M.A. 
degree. 

Finishing college work Dail was 
employed by the Carolina Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. on June 15, 1933, 
as a clerk in the traffic department. 
He steadily advanced in the traffic 
organization, becoming traffic super- 
visor and then traffic manager. In 
July, 1936, he was elected assistant 
secretary of the Carolina company 
and of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. In April, 1937, he ada- 
vanced to his present position of 
secretary and treasurer of the two 
companies. 

Dail, as he is familiarly known to 
telephone men of North Carolina, is 
an active member of the North 
Carolina Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. In 1938 he was elected a 
director of the association and in 
1939 he was made secretary and 
treasurer. 

He is a director of the Tarboro 
Chamber of Commerce and has been 
a director of the Tarboro Merchant’s 
Association for the past three years. 
For diversion he likes to work with 
the Tarboro Rotary Orthopedic 
Clinic and recreation hours will find 
him playing golf or out hunting. 

Dail was married in March, 1938 
to Nancy B. Braswell of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., and they have one 
child, Haywood Dail, Jr., who missed 
Christmas by three days last year, 
arriving on December 28. 


Vv wv 


Illinois Commission Defers 
Action on Accounting 
Representatives of Illinois Independ- 
ent telephone interests had a confer- 
ence with the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission in Chicago February 27 on 
general accounting procedure. This 
matter has been before the commission 
for about two years and a number of 
hearings have been held, the conclud- 
ing one taking place some months ago. 
Chief Accountant Fred H. Kleinman, 
who is also chairman of the accounting 
committee of the National Association 
of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners, 
discussed points involved in 
the proposed accounting procedure. 


several 


Because of strenuous objection by 
the Independents it was agreed that 
action on the order on accounting 
would be deferred by the commission 
until November. 
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Selecting an Operator 





By LEAH BELLE NIX 


Chief Operator, Southwest Telephone Co., Brownwood, Texas. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT determines, to a great extent, the 


success or failure of a company—and the qualities desired 


in an operator usually apply to any employe. 


It is wise to 


consider her appearance and disposition, education, physical 


qualifications, and environment. 


Address given before 


traffic conference at Texas convention 


W JE WHO ARE in charge of 
the operating department 
must be continually looking 
to the future of our force require- 
ments, and must be constantly plan- 
ning and making investigations 
preparatory to selecting operators 
for future needs. In view of the 
fact that upon these girls rests, to a 
great extent, the success or failure 
of our company, why not choose the 
very best that the town offers? 

All possible consideration should 
be given each applicant so that oth- 
ers will feel free to come to us for 
employment, thus giving us a larger 
group from which to choose. If we 
want to give the best possible serv- 
ice, we must secure the services of 
the best available people. 

Since the development of a good 
supervisory force is based to such a 
large extent upon the selection of 
operators, consideration should be 
given to the question of whether the 
applicant is supervisory material. 
And since chief operators are most 
often chosen from the supervisory 
force we might go so far as to say 
that each applicant should be con- 
sidered as a future chief operator. 

I am happy to say that the gum- 
chewing, tittering, gossiping tele- 
phone girl is now extinct (if she 
ever really existed). Once the pub- 
lic realizes that only girls of good, 
reliable character are employed in 
our telephone offices, their interest 
in and respect for our company will 
be increased—and we will find the 
most desirable girls in the com- 
munity wanting their names on our 
waiting list for emplcyment. 

Then if we are careful in follow- 
ing the requirements that have de- 
veloped through the years we will be 
able, with only a small percentage 
of failures, to employ girls who will 
be capable, congenial, and perma- 
nent. 
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Since the employment of new peo- 
ple, in many offices at least, seems 
to be more or less continuous and 
since it is important that we employ 
only people who will be satisfactory, 
it seems necessary to make sure that 
the methods and practices used for 
receiving and selecting applicants 
are on a proper basis. Therefore, 
let’s divide the most important of 
these requirements into groups and 
consider each of them. 

APPEARANCE AND DISPOSITION. Any 
person seeking employment in a new 


4i 


place is judged first by appearance. 
That is all we have to go by until 
we get to know her better. An 
applicant stands a much better 
chance of being favorably consid- 
ered if she is neatly and suitably 
dressed; and “suitably” certainly 
does not mean expensively—an ex- 
pensively-dressed person is out of 
place in a telephone office. Nor does 
a girl who has made herself conspic- 
uous by her dress appeal to the 
average employer. 

Of course a good disposition is 
necessary for an operator, both in 
her dealings with the public and 
with her fellow-employes. Unless 
you know the applicant personally 
you can only judge her disposition 
by the things you are able to ob- 
serve during the interview. But 
there are a good many things you 
can see that will help a lot. For in- 
stance, I have learned to notice the 
applicant’s fingernails. Are they 
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The type "P" drop wire clamp is 
an ideal device for attaching 
No. 17 B&S twisted pair or 
parallel drop wire to poles and 
buildings. It prolongs the life of 
the drop wire, permits free 
swinging at the tie, places all 
of the wear on the hardware 
and eliminates the sharp bends 
necessary with other methods. 


This clamp is easily and quickly in- 
stalled, making a very neat installa- 
tion. Slack in drop wires can be 
taken up quickly without leaving any 
weak spots on the wire. Write for 
samples. 
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clean and well-kept? Are they dirty, 
which denotes carelessness? Are 
they bitten off short, which is al- 
most a sure sign of nervousness? 


I get an unfavorable impression 
from an applicant who just opens a 
closed door and comes on into the 
room without knocking. To me, that 
shows lack of tact and manners. 
Then when she is filling out the ap- 
plication form if she starts writing 
without looking it over and then has 
to ask a lot of foolish questions 
about it, she has shown lack of 
judgment. If she is extremely ner- 
vous and seems “scared to death,” a 
lack of self-confidence is indicated. 


I admire a girl who, after knock- 
ing, comes in quietly and courteously 
asks to place an application. After 
being given an application form I 
like for her to take time to study it 
a few minutes before filling it out so 
she will not have to ask unnecessary 
questions about it; the questions on 
the forms are seldom difficult to an- 
swer. Then I like for her to answer 
promptly and frankly any questions 
I might ask. 

EDUCATION. Our nearest approach 
to a fixed educational requirement is 
that we prefer high school grad- 
uates. A good telephone operator 
must be intelligent. She must also 
speak good English and possess the 
ordinary amount of general knowl- 


edge and common sense. These 
qualities are usually better devel- 
oped in the high school graduate. 


However, there are girls with suffi- 
cient intelligence to overcome the 
handicap of not having finished high 
school, and we may lose a chance to 
acquire a valuable employe if we 
place too much stress on a high 
school education. After all, suitable 
qualities are the things desired, 
rather than the education itself. 

In this connection, I often have 
applicants whom I think have too 
much education to be satisfactory to 
us. Brownwood being a _ college 
town, many of our applications are 
from girls who have had college 
training of one, two or maybe three 
years. Finding themselves, for vari- 
ous reasons, unable to finish their 
college course, they decide to work 
a while. Then, at the first oppor- 
tunity, they want to take up their 
college work again. 


Then too, girls who have been to 
college or who have taken secretarial 


courses, and such, feel they have 
trained themselves for something 
better than the duties, hours, re- 


sponsibilities and earnings of a tele- 
phone operator. If they take an 
operator’s position they are going 
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to leave as soon as something shows 
up for which they have trained 
themselves, or else they become dis- 
satisfied with their work and often 
prove unsatisfactory. 

PENMANSHIP. Since all operators 
in most of our offices are required 
to handle both toll and local, it is 
necessary to choose operators whose 
handwriting is neat and legible. 

AGE. We have found the most de- 
sirable age group is from 18 to 25; 
however, we do not consider it as 
completely exclusive. Girls under 
18 are not usually mature enough to 
be thoroughly reliable, particularly 
on late-hour assignments. But there 
may occasionally be applicants whom 
we personally know are more mature 
at 17 than others who are older. In 
such cases there is no reason why 
they should not be considered. 

In our office we have found that 
girls just out of high school are 
more eager to learn; therefore, learn 
more quickly and are better satis- 
fied than older girls. However, there 
may be certain occasions or certain 
vacancies when you will find it neces- 
sary to employ an older woman, 
especially if she has previous ex- 
perience. 

MARRIED OR SINGLE. It is not an 
expressed rule of our company to 
make any distinction for or against 
married women. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that married women are not 
usually as permanent as_ single 
women, for such reasons as home re- 
sponsibilities, possibility of moving 
from the city, etc. Therefore, we 
have found it a good policy never to 
employ an inexperienced married 
woman. 

“The situation is, of course, differ- 
ent in cases where they have pre- 
vious experience. The question as 
to whether they will be permanent 
is much less important, since there 
is very little training expense in- 
volved. So when you consider the 
fact that the available supply of ex- 
perienced people seems to almost al- 
ways consist of those who are mar- 
ried, you can really say that married 
women have at times proved very 
valuable employes. 

PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS. Good 
eyesight, good hearing, clear enun- 
ciation and ability to reach connec- 
tions on the switchboard are all very 
necessary. If a girl does not have 
a naturally clear, well-modulated 
voice, it is hard and sometimes im- 
possible to acquire that necessary 
quality after she becomes an opera- 
tor. And it will always be true that 
the “voice with a smile” appeals 
most to the public. 


Ability to reach connections on 
the switchboard depends almost en- 
tirely upon the girl’s height and the 
length of her arms. We have found 
that on our type of board it is the 
tall girls who are able to work 
faster and with more ease. 

Important, too, is the matter of 
general health. About the only 
means of judging this is by observa- 
tion while interviewing the ap- 
plicant, and by her answers to 
questions concerning past illness, 
etc., which probably appear on the 
application form. When considering 
an ex-employe we should pay par- 
ticular attention to her past health 
record. 

ENVIRON MENT. 
who live at home 
ilies, particularly if their family 
background is good. Whenever pos- 
sible to do so it is a good policy to 
visit in the home of the prospective 
employe. This affords an _ oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted 
with the applicant and at the same 
time learn what her family back- 
ground is. This, too, may provide a 
connection that will prove valuable 
to you if the applicant later becomes 
an employe. 


We prefer girls 
with their fam- 


So, by observation, we may learn 
a great deal as to the characters and 
dispositions of prospective employes, 
and will be able to judge which are 
worthy of serving our patrons as 
operators and will help maintain the 
high standard set for our office. 
Then when a new girl is needed the 
task of obtaining an operator has 
been much simplified. 

I am not going into detail as to 
the actual switchboard training, but 
simply want to stress the need for 
the use of forethought and good 
judgment when selecting operators. 
Select the best to serve your public, 
and the best will come back to you. 
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Net Earnings’ Increase of 
Southern New England 

Harry C. Knight, president of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co., 
reports that the company’s net earnings 
in 1939 were $3,220,959, or $8.05 a 
share of common stock. The 1938 net 
earnings were $2,593,917. 

Total operating revenues were $19,- 
029,565, Mr. Knight said at the com- 
pany’s stockholders’ annual meeting, 
while operating expenses amounted to 
$13,226,315. 

Dividends of $7 a share on the com- 
mon stock were declared last year and 
a balance of $420,959 was transferred 
to surplus. 
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Oscar Burton Heads 

Texas Good Roads Group 
Burton, vice-president and 
general manager of the Gulf States 
Telephone Co., Tyler, Texas, and presi- 
dent of the Texas Telephone Associa- 


Oscar 


tion, was recently elected president of 
the Texas Good Roads Association and 
thus became the recipient of another 
honor to add to his record as a civic 
leader of East The Houston 
(Texas) Post, in commenting upon the 
selection of Mr. Burton for the presi- 
dency of the Good Roads association, 


Texas. 


said: 

“Election of Oscar Burton of Tyler 
as president of the Texas Good Roads 
Association is assurance enough that 
the association will continue to func- 
tion as a vigorous and effective agency 
for promoting the cause of construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways in 
this state. 

“Oscar Burton has a long record as 
a wise and energetic civic leader in 
East Texas. He has been a valuable 
chieftain in the East Chamber 
of Commerce. Few other men are bet- 
ter informed on the needs of the state 
than is he, and certainly there are no 
other men more public-spirited than is 
he.”’ 


Texas 


ni 


Toll Compensation Activity 
Of Oregon Association 


The Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association this year is giving atten- 
tion to toll and rates 
for local service. An association 
cial committee, consisting of D. O. 
Hood, W. A. Schaefer Lowell 
3rown, made a study of toll revenue 
and _ settlement 
ments and filed a report with the board 
of directors of the association. The 
committee’s Decem- 


compensation 


spe- 
and 


compensation agree- 


report made 
ber 20, 1939, and a supplementary re- 
port was filed January 30, 1940. 

The directors of the 
after studying the reports, at a special 
meeting at Portland on February 5 
adopted a resolution relative to com- 


was 


association, 


pensation agreements between Inde- 
pendent companies and the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. It states 


the belief that 
agreements and also the method of de- 
termining 


existing compensating 


fair rates of compensation 


should be revised and corrected along 
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the lines suggested in the special com- 
mittee’s report. 

The resolution expresses the opinion 
that harmonious with the 
responsible officials of the Pacific com- 


conference 


pany, whom the association has always 
found to be fair-minded, courteous and 
helpful, will be productive of a long- 
needed relief without the necessity for 
sort of formal complaint 
governmental regulatory agencies. 

A copy of the resolution sent 
to the proper Pacific company officials. 
The president of the association was 
authorized to appoint a committee of 
five to meet with Pacific Bell represent- 
atives and to carry out the purposes 
of the resolution. It is composed of 
the following: 


any before 


was 


Lowell E. Brown, vice-president, In- 
terurban Telephone Co., Silverton; 
D. O. Hood, president, Columbia Utili- 
ties Co., Klamath Falls; George Muhle, 
superintendent, Oregon - Washington 
Telephone Co., Hood River; Wm. A. 
Schaefer, president, Tri-County Tele- 


phone Co., Portland, and T. J. Wells, 
president, Northwest Telephone Co., 
Redmond. 
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Valuable Services Performed 
by Subscribers’ Contact Clerk 


Two years ago the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. inaugu- 


rated a service which has produced 
such unusually satisfactory results that 
it has upon and 
made into a regular routine. The serv- 
ice first started in a limited way when 
a clerk in the company’s business of- 


now been enlarged 


fice in Lincoln was assigned the duty of 
calling up all new subscribers as soon 
as their installations were completed 
and extending the thanks and the wel- 
come of the company to them. 

Under the enlarged system all orders 
for installations, residential 
and changes or additions in 
service are routed through the 
clerk’s office. Following completion of 
the order she makes contact with the 
customer, extends the thanks and wel- 
asks how the 
service is working and, during the 
course of her conversation, presents 
an opportunity for discussing uses of 


moves of 
service 
now 


come of the company, 


long distance service. 
In a number of cases the clerk has 
able to sell additional 


been service, 





TYPE 12 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 


You can get full protection with 
lower maintenance costs by installing 
the SANDS Type 12 Indoor Protector. 
Its Type 2105 Discharge Block is self 
grounding on heavy currents, and auto- 
matically resets itself when the current 
ceases. Eliminates re-setting expense, 
and —best of all—you're assured of 
constant, unfailing protection. Put 
Type 12 at the top of your next supply 
order. 





p————— TYPE 12 SPECIFICATIONS ==" 
Uses wood or fibre fuses, as specified. 
Two piece porcelain base. Two Type 
2105 discharge blocks. Inside Mounting. 











A AUTOMATIC 


VYVELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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In a fantastic story in the French magazine, “La Caricature,” in 
1882, Albert Robida describes a trip through Paris in 1952. He 
predicts that subscribers to the telephone service would be 
equipped with keys for public telephone booths that could be 
Robida wanted to ridicule 
the optimistic inventors of the telephone—but foresaw what 
has since really happened! (Photograph from Bettmann Archive.) 


used along the public boulevards. 


such as extensions and special equip- 
ment items. To make the contact serv- 
ice applicable to old as well as new 
customers, all service complaints are 
promptly reported to the clerk. When 
the telephones are reported in good 
order, a contact is made in the inter- 
est of goodwill. 


— 


Telephone Rates and 


Taxes on Toll Calls 
Regarding the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s suggestions about 
reducing telephone rates, the Rockford 
(Ill.) Star raises this pertinent ques- 
tion: 
“The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has decided to study the pos- 


sibility of gaining further reductions 
in long distance rates of the national 
telephone utility. Fine; but wait a 
minute! What about the federal tax 


on telephone calls? If the well-being 
of the consumer of telephone service 


is what the federal government has in 
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mind, couldn’t a lift be 
given him in that direc- 


tion? 

A typical long dis- 
tance bill lies on our 
desk. The tolls come 


to $1.85. The govern- 
ment tax is 30 cents. 
One penny in six went 
to the tax collector. 
That’s just a small bill. 
Multiply it by thou- 
sands and even millions 
of calls. 


taxed 
heavily, we admit. But 
in most cases the tax- 
payer gets something 
back out of his taxa- 
tion—roads, safety pro- 
visions, patrols. No- 
body ever got anything 
back out of a telephone 
tax that remotely re- 
lated to his service. Yet 
every day this tax is 
piled up on a necessity 
of business, industry, 
family life. 


Gasoline is 


A reduction by FCC 
of telephone rates 
would be welcome, al- 
though in the main 
these rates have 
coming down with in- 
use of 
and 
has been improving in 
quality almost magi- 
cally. But a reduction 
in a_ federal impost 
that has utterly no re- 
lation to the telephone, 
and simply singles out a communica- 
tions for specialized taxation, 
would be far more welcome. 


been 


creased 
distance 


long 


service 


service 


We don’t quite sense the advantage 
to the consumer of any commodity or 
service of chiseling down the rates and 


then adding taxes.”’ 


_—-_ 


Underground Cable Trouble 

in Subzero Weather 
By M. B. WETZELL, 
Champaign Telephone Co., 
Urbana, Ohio 

During the cold weather of 
January last, we had a 100-pair cable 
show trouble in a three-inch pushed 
pipe under a 45-foot brick thorough- 
fare. This trouble showed up first on 
a Saturday 
common 


severe 


evening; by morning 20 
battery were either 
short-circuited, crossed or grounded. 


lines 


An opening was made in the tree 
lawn at one end of the dip, with the 
expectation of finding a collar of ice 


as had previously been found. How- 


ever, the duct was free of ice at this 
point. A wire was pushed in along- 
side of the cable and an obstruction 
was reached about 15 feet under the 
paving. We decided that it was ice, 
The problem then was to relieve the 
cable of the pinching effect of the ice, 
and the cable foreman suggested the 
use of steam. A 25-foot coil of one- 


quarter-inch seamless copper tubing 
was purchased and a_ transmission 
steamer was borrowed from a local 


Steaming was started at one 
o’clock Sunday afternoon, and it was 
found that about every ten minutes the 
tubing could be pushed forward three 
or four inches. 


garage. 


As the temperature was below zero, 
a tent was erected for the protection 
of the and to effi- 
ciency of the boiler. By continuous 
steaming, 15 feet of ice melted 
and at 9 o’clock p.m. half of the out- 
of-order lines came clear; by midnight 
the remainder were O.K. Before leav- 
ing the job, alcohol was forced through 
the copper tube, diluting the water in 
the pipe to prevent further freezing. 

We 


cess, 


men increase the 


were 


were rather proud of our suc- 
Monday our 
laurels. But Tuesday morning more 
out-of-order lines showed up. We de- 
that further steaming was out 
of the question, due to the distance in- 
volved, and were pressed to find an- 
other method. 


and on rested on 


cided 


At 4 o’clock p.m. that day we en- 
gaged a local welder with his portable 
and, making attachments 
directly to the sheath at each end of 
the dip, started thawing. A strip of 
sheathing was used at each end to act 
as a fuse. With the generator finally 
developing 300 amperes, the cable 
sheath began to warm and at 8:30 
o’clock all of the ice was melted. 


generator 


I wish I could report that this 
cleared the trouble, but our testman 
reported that there were 40 lines in 


trouble. We finally concluded that th 
sheath was defective and that water 
and alcohol had entered. Early the 


next day, work was started on an over- 
head crossing and finally after 40 
hours of continual work in subzero 
temperatures, full service was restored. 
The cable was recently pulled out 
and we found about 30 feet of it had 
been crushed by ice. One section was 
crushed so flat that the sheath 
cracked for a distance of 10 inches. 


Was 


We were glad to find out that the 
electrical had not 
It was 


thawing operation 
been the cause of our trouble. 
our most unique 
years of telephone work and, due to 
the fact that temperatures 
below zero during the week, certainly 
the most uncomfortable. 


experience in 25 


averaged 
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Be Courteous 





In Aull Your Contacts 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Ilinoix Telephone Association, Springfield, Il. 


COURTESY instilled in tele- 
finds 
their everyday 
Series No. 398 


phone employes ex- 
pression in 


lives. 


T WAS RUSH hour in a 
drug store. The cashier was 


especially busy. Customers were 
lined up waiting to pay their checks. 
A large punchboard, displayed on 
the counter, was accidentally knocked 
down by a gentleman—at least he is 
recognized as a gentleman in the 
community in which he_ resides. 
Numbers flew everywhere. The floor 


local 


was literally covered with them. 
The “gentleman” said “Sorry” and 
hastily made his exit. 

A bewildered look flashed across 


the cashier’s face, quickly followed 
by an expression of distress. She 
was in a real predicament and, as 
usual, no employe of the concern was 
available to assist her. What to do? 
Customers were waiting to be served 
and numbers were strewn across the 
floor. Should she try to rescue the 
numbers and punchboard and _ let 
the customers wait, or should she 
serve the customers and risk losing 
the numbers and punchboard? 

At that instant another gentleman 
standing near by glanced at the re- 
treating figure of the person respon- 
sible for the cashier’s predicament 
and with a “Well, I'll be ” he 
quickly came to the cashier’s rescue. 
He picked up the punchboard and 
placed it on the counter and then 
proceeded to pick up the tiny bits of 


folded paper containing the num- 
bers. He searched diligently until 
every small bit of paper was re- 


trieved. The young lady flashed the 
gentleman a grateful smile as she 
probably thought “The days of chiv- 
alry are not gone beyond recall.” 
And here is the interesting part 
of this anecdote: The gentleman 
and I mean gentleman in the true 
sense of the word—a!though he did 


say “Well, I'll be .” is em- 
ployed in the plant department of 
our local telephone company. He 


was having an afternoon off and had 
just stated he was going to a pic- 
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ture show when the incident oc- 
curred. 

Here is real proof that the cour- 
tesy instilled in telephone employes 
finds expression in everyday life. It 
really becomes a part of us and is 
reflected in all of our actions. 

And so once again the writer had 
cause to be proud to be affiliated 
with an industry whose policy is 
“Courteous treatment of customers 
at all times and under all circum- 
stances” and with people who emu- 
late their company’s policy in their 
actions and contacts with others. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. If a subscriber asks for a charge 
to be quoted on his call when he 
is through talking, do you enter 
“Chg” or “t & c” in the “Spec. 
Inst.”” space ? 

Do you enter “LL” in the “Spec. 
Inst.” space written in green if 
the call is routed over A. T. & T. 
lines? 

3. Should the entry “rec’d & wt” 

(No.) be encircled in green? 


iw 


4. On a call where a second ticket 
is used to enter reports on back, 
which ticket do you stamp when 
call is completed ? 


vl 


When can a call be charged to a 
third station? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 29. 


_— 3 


FCC Pacific Coast Toll 
Rate Hearing at Seattle 


Exhibits purporting to show that the 
interstate toll rates of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. exceed corre- 
sponding toll rates of its parent 
company, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., by as much as 50 per 
cent, were entered February 26 at the 
hearing in Seattle, Wash., in the in- 
vestigation of Pacific Coast interstate 
toll rates by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The exhibits were entered on testi- 
mony by Lyall B. Cochran, assistant 
professor of engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, who said he 


made a study of toll rates last summer 
for the Washington State Department 
of Public Service. Admitted into evi- 
dence was an exhibit by which the de- 
partment of public service sought to 
show the Pacific company rates are as 
much as 50 per cent higher than A. T. 
& T. rates for corresponding distances. 

“The Pacific company rates become 
greater than those of the A. T. & T. 
Co. on routes longer than 42 miles 
and on routes longer than 100 for night 
and Sunday Mr. 
testified under questioning by 


Cochran 
Albert 
Stephan, an attorney for the depart- 
ment. 


service,” 


Howard Burroughs, rate engineer 
for the state department, as another 
witness, testified that competitive busi- 
states serviced by the 
Pacific company are handicapped by 
interstate toll rates higher than in 
states served by the A. T. & T. 

Questioned by Carl I. Wheat, chief 
state department Mr. Bur- 
roughs gave a number of examples of 
contrasting rates: 


nesses in 


counsel, 


For a long-distance call from Seattle 
to Mullan, Idaho, 318 miles, the Pacific 
company charges $1.30, while a call 
through A. T. & T. lines from Seattle 
to Troy, Mont., 316 miles, costs $1.10, 
a difference of 18.2 per cent; a call 
from Seattle to Needles, Calif., 969 
miles, costs $3.25 with the Pacific com- 
pany, while the A. T. & T. charges a 
Seattle subscriber $2.80 for a call to 
Topock, Ariz., also 969 miles, a differ- 
ence of 16.1 per cent; the Pacific com- 
pany charges $1.05 to Spokane sub- 
scribers calling Baker, Ore., 200 miles, 
as compared with the A. T. & T. charge 
of $1.05 on Spokane calls to St. 
Utah, 287 miles, which was 
figured at a ratio of 43.5 per cent 
higher in the Pacific company rate. 


George, 


Attorney Fletcher Rockwood, repre- 
senting the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., cross-examined the Wash- 
ington department’s witnesses, reserv- 
ing the company’s witnesses for the 
San Francisco hearing, February 29. 

Seated with Commissioner Paul A. 
Walker of the FCC, who conducted 
the hearing, Don G. Abel, di- 
rector of the Washington Department 
of Public Service, and Arthur M. Gar- 
rison and Ralph J. Benjamin, depart- 
ment supervisors. Representatives of 
the attorney-general’s office, the King 
County prosecutor and the city of 
Seattle also attended. 


were 


O. R. Bean, a member of Oregon’s 
regulating body, and J. Dudley Cor- 
nell, holding a similar position with the 
Idaho Public Commission, 
which are joining with Washington in 
protesting the interstate telephone 
rates, were also in attendance. 


Service 
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FCC Recommends Unification 
International Telegraph Services 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on February 24 recommended 
that international tele- 

graph embracing and 
radio facilities, be consolidated into a 
single system. However, a 


to Congress 
services, cable 

minority 
of the commission opposed such broad 
elimination of competition. The pro- 
posal was contained in a supplemental 
report to the Senate interstate 
merce committee in connection 


com- 
with 
a study of the telegraph industry made 
at the Senate subcom- 
mittee. 


request of a 


recommendation the 
possibility of foreign 
international commu- 
nications service of carriers domiciled 
United States, and said such 
consolidated service would ‘“‘best serve 
national promote the national 
defense, and provide a more effective 


In making its 
FCC cited the 
domination of 


in the 
needs, 


device for securing equitable commu- 


nication arrangements with foreign 
administrations.”’ 

“The greatest guarantee of an effi- 
cient, and secure American in- 
communication system lies 


thor- 


broad 
ternational 

in the 
oughly 


combination of a strong, 
financially secure 
under strict 
regulations in the light of 
the report states. 


and 
operating 


sound 
concern, gov- 
ernmental 
national needs,” 

A minority of the 
though concurring in most of the re- 
port, held that the 
does not justify 


commission, al- 


existing situation 
entire abandonment 
of all competition in the international 
telegraph field. 

The majority report, transmitted to 
FCC 
man James Lawrence Fly, said: 


the Senate committee by Chair- 


“A review of the financial and op- 
erating status of the carriers engaged 
in international communication indi- 
cates that the cable carriers, although 


in past 


26 


years having paid heavy re- 


Commission 





turns on capital invested, are now in 
an unfavorable position. 

In the case of the cable carriers in- 
cluded in the international system, this 
unfavorable condition is aggravated by 
the withdrawal of amounts of 
cash and other transfers and cancella- 


large 


tions contemplated in the reorganiza- 
tion plan recently approved by the 
United States District Court for the 
southern district of New York. 
Radiotelegraph carriers, other than 
the Mackay radio companies, are now 
in a generally sound financial condition 
and, upon consummation of the afore- 
mentioned reorganization plan, the 
condition of the Mackay radio compa- 
nies will be strengthened materially. 
Since its advent in the international 
field radiotelegraph has proved to be a 
serious competitor of the international 
cable carriers. 
ternational 
diotelephone 
recent 
dustry. 


Competition in in- 
communications from ra- 
and airmail has, within 


years, left its mark on the in- 


Radiotelegraph service in 1938 con- 
stituted about 30 per cent of the en- 
tire international traffic for the United 
States. 

““As a general proposition it may be 
stated that international radio 
munications tended to 
continuously while international cable 


com- 
have increase 
communications have progressively de- 
creased,” Mr. Fly wrote. “It is prob- 
able that, if cable circuits were not al- 
ready in existence, it would be difficult 
at this time to find economic justifica- 
tion for the laying of transoceanic 
cables for telegraph communications.” 

One of the principal remaining ad- 
vantages of the Chairman 
Fly saw them, was as “a stand-by 01 
alternative service in the event of dis- 


cables, as 


ruption of radio service.” 

The competitive situation in the in- 
ternational telegraph field 
plicated further by the 


was 
fact 


com- 
that 


and Court Activities 


American carriers were forced to make 
arrangements with foreign 
for handling international 
cations, Mr. Fly continued. These ar- 
rangements had been to the 
advantage of American carriers in the 
past and 

monopolistic 


countries 
communi- 


seldom 


because of the 
position of the 
correspondent. 

The indicated in the 
supplement to its earlier advice that 
the protection of the rights and inter- 
ests of telegraph employes was an ob- 
ligation “which it has always recog- 
nized and with respect to which it has 
every intention of fulfilling its respon- 
sibility.” 


largely 
foreign 


commission 


—- 


Race Publications Retain 


Partial Telephone Service 
Daniel A. Serritella, Illinois state 
senator, saved at least part of the tele- 
phone service for his two racing publi- 
cations on February 21, by an agree- 
ment with the Cook county state’s 
attorney to remove 50 telephones used 
by his publications in Chicago and re- 
tain four trunk and tele- 
type lines not for disseminating 
race results. 
The 


tion 


lines two 


used 


followed a sugges- 
made by Circuit Judge Harry 
Fisher that attorneys for Senator Ser- 
ritella and the state 
reach an _ out-of-court 
suspend 
sheets. 


gestion 


agreement 


attorney’s office 
agreement to 
service to the racing 
Judge Fisher 


while hearing an 


two 
made the sug- 
appeal by 
Senator Serritella from an order of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission dismiss- 
ing his petition to restrain the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. from discontinuing 
service to his publications. 

Judge Fisher indicated that he would 
be obliged to reverse the commission 
had acted without making 
findings of fact and the state supreme 
court has held that the 
dismissing a_ petition, 
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because it 


commission, 


even in must 














make such findings. In suggesting the 
conference of the various attorneys, 
Judge Fisher said he would not like to 
make a decision that would “seem to 
hold with an organization which I 
know has 40 telephones being used for 
the dissemination of racing informa- 
tion.” 

As a result of the agreement be- 


tween Senator Serritella and _ the 
state’s attorney office, Judge Fisher 
issued an order reversing the Illinois 


commission’s denial of the senator’s 
petition, with the understanding the 
petition would be dismissed on Senator 
Serritella’s motion before the com- 
mission. 

vv 


"Pot O' Gold" Program 
Under U. S. Scrutiny 


Complaints against the nationally 
broadcast ‘“‘Pot o’ Gold” radio program 
have been turned over to the U. S. 
Department of Justice by the Federal 
Communications Commission for such 
action as is found ‘‘necessary and war- 
ranted.” 

The department will determine 
whether the program violates the pro- 
hibition against broadcasting informa- 
tion concerning any lottery, gift en- 
terprise or similar scheme. 

On the “‘Pot o’ Gold” program, spon- 
sored by Tums, telephone directories 
are utilized in selecting persons to 
whom a sum of $1,000 is awarded. 

Similar complaints against Mead 
Bakery programs, broadcast only over 


two stations, also were turned over to 
the Justice Department. 

“In turning these cases over to the 
Department of Justice, the commission 
offers any cooperative assistance de- 
sired,”’ the FCC’s statement said. 


— 


Oklahoma Reduces 
Rates in 33 Bell Exchanges 

Telephone rates on a_ statewide 
grouping basis were fixed for Okla- 
homa exchanges of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. on February 21 by 
an order of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission. The order established 
the state as a whole, as the basic unit 
for rate-making purposes. 

The order reduces telephone rates in 
33 cities and increases rates in 12 
others, accomplishing a statewide net 
reduction of $46,835 annually. W. S. 
Miller, general manager of the South- 
western Bell for Oklahoma, announced 
February 24 that his company will ap- 
peal from the order on the grounds 
that revenues from telephone opera- 
tions in Oklahoma have been inade- 
quate for a number of years. 

The investigation, which resulted in 
the commission order, started October 
1, 1936. The commission’s hearings 
on a statewide basis, in which evidence 
was compiled and introduced relative 
to each of the 144 Oklahoma ex- 
changes of the company, were con- 
cluded November 21, 1939. 


Ninety-nine cities, including Okla- 





Texas Telephone Association, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, March 
19, 20 and 21. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, March 
27 and 28. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, April 3 
and 4, 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Kearney, Kear- 
ney, April 9 and 10. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, April 16, 17 
and 18. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spring Confer- 
ence, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 


1 and 2. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
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Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 


8 and 9. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne 


Hotel, York, May 16 and 17. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
May 22 and 23. 


The Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, May 28 and 29. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, June 5 and 6. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, June 19 and 20. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Ore., 
Joint Meeting, June 28 and 29. 
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300-foot Spans of 
Crapo HTL-135 Line Wire 
in Heavy Loading District 


LONGER SPANS 
STRONGER SPANS 


TELEPHONE companies throughout the coun- 
try are cutting construction costs, reducing main- 
tenance expense, improving service on rural lines 
by using Crapo HTL-85 and @Crapo HTL-135 
High-Tensile, Low-Resistance Line Wires. 


@rapo HTL-85 permits spans of 225 feet in 
heavy loading to 375 feet in light loading dis- 
tricts. @rapo HTL-I35 makes possible spans 
of 350 feet in heavy loading to 500 feet in 
light loading districts. 


Complete technical data and construction 
practice information will be forwarded on re- 


quest. Ask for Bulletins No. 20! and No. 202! 
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Buy Protection 


ONLY AS 
YOU NEED IT 
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PROTECTED 
CABLE 
TERMINALS 


Give you all the 


features you want 


@ Economy—you add 
protector units only 
as required. 


@ Convenience — all 


arresters and wire 
connections at the 
front. 

® Protection — pri- 


mary and secondary 
lightning arresters 
and fuses. 

® Construction — all 
parts sturdy and 
weather-resisting. 








® Traditional Cook 
quality. 
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homa City and Tulsa, 
fected by the order. In the 12 cities 
in which increases were granted, the 
aggregate amounted to $47,920. Re- 
ductions in the 33 totaled 
$94,755. 

The fixed uniform 
each of eight groups. 


were not af- 


cities 
order rates for 
Oklahoma City 
is placed in group one, provided for 
cities of more than 50,000 population. 
Tulsa falls in group two, provided for 
cities of from 10,001 to 50,000. Basis 
for other groupings, with several ex- 
changes falling under each, are: Group 
three, population of 7,501 to 10,000; 
group four, population from 4,001 to 
7,500; group five, population, 2,401 to 
4,000; group six, population of 801 to 
2,400; group seven, population of 800 
or less, and group eight, provided ex- 
clusively for magneto exchanges. 

The rate base adopted by the com- 
$42,390,666.53, 


$10,000,000 


mission is 
mately 
rate 
company 


approxi- 
than the 
some of the 
during the 


lower 
base advocated by 
witnesses hear- 
ing’s. 

The pre- 
sented the following summary of oper- 
ating results of the company in Okla- 
homa under the fixed by the 


commission in its order, 


rates 
order: 


Gross revenues 
Operating 
expenses 
and 
taxes 
Deprecia- 
tion 
Income 
Tax 498,024.59 


$12,655,536.93 


$8,163,680.39 


1,748,424.67 


Total 
Balance available 
for return $ 


$10,410,129.65 


2,245,407.28 
tate base—$42,390,666.53. 
Percentage of return, 5.3 per cent. 

In its order the commission accepted 
the reproduction cost new valuations 


as found by its telephone engineer, 
B. Richardson. They were several 


lower than valuations 
placed on the properties by engineers 
of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


million dollars 


— = 


"Telephone Blockade" Before 
Court and City Commission 
Nine laundries in Wichita, Kans., 
targets of a “telephone blockade” by 
striking union workers, on February 
20 obtained a temporary district court 
injunction 
ployes 


restraining former  em- 
continuing the 
weeks-old blockade. 

Laundry operators told the court 
their telephone service had been vir- 
tually crippled by fake calls placed by 
members of the union. Customer serv- 
ice had been “greatly impaired” and 
their business considerably 
they said. 


from several- 


reduced, 


In an effort to break the so-called 
“telephone blockade”’ technique adopted 
by strikers to harass commercial em- 
ployers the Wichita city commission 
has given preliminary approval to an 
ordinance designed to outlaw this prac- 
tice. The provides a fine 
and jail sentence when telephone facili- 
ties are used “‘for the purpose of im- 
pairing, injuring or damaging the 
business of any person, persons, firm 


ordinance 


or corporation.” 
vv 


Labor Attorney Requests 
Illinois Rate Investigation 
Attorney Abram A. Schwarzbach 
of Chicago, petitioned the 
Commerce Commission on February 
22 to investigate telephone 
throughout Illinois. He 
acting in behalf of 12 union labor 
bodies, including the Chicago Printing 
Trades 


Illinois 


rates 
said he was 


Union, and unions in Spring- 
field, Champaign, Peoria, Decatur, and 
Joliet and filed a petition 
vestigation which he 
60,000 signatures. 


for the in- 
said contained 
Mr. Schwarzbach said the labor bod- 
with telephone 
rates because of the installation of dial 
systems. In Springfield, he said, the 
dial system resulted in many operators 
being thrown out of work. His peti- 
tion asked that the investigation in- 
clude the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
its subsidiaries and all other telephone 
companies operating in the state. 


ies were concerned 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
February 24: The commission rec- 
ommended to Congress that interna- 
tional telegraph services, embracing 
cable and radio facilities, be con- 
solidated into a single system. How- 
ever, a minority of the commission op- 
posed such a broad elimination of 
competition. The proposal was con- 
tained in a supplemental report to the 
Senate interstate commerce commission 
committee in connection with a study 
of the telegraph industry made at the 
request of the Senate subcommittee. 

March 4: Hearing in Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation to determine policy with re- 
spect to assignment of frequencies for 
commercial radiotelephone communica- 
tion on the Great Lakes. Commissioner 
Thad H. Brown will be in charge. 

A determination of this basic ques- 
tion of policy is a material element in 
each of the applications now pending 
for renewal of license or for new 
license, for stations in Houghton, 
Mackinac Island, Manistee, Marine 
City, Rogers City, Wyandotte, Port 
Huron, and Detroit, all in Michigan; 
Duluth, Minn.; Port Washington, Wis.; 
Lake Bluff, Ill.; Lorain and West 
Dover, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y 

March 5: Hearing in commission’s 
investigation on its own motion into 
and concerning the lawfulness of the 
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ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 25 


1. The entry “t & c” is made in the “Spec. Inst.” space if a request 
is received that the time, or the charge, or both be quoted at the 
end of conversation. However, if the calling party emphasizes 
the fact that he wishes only the time, enter “Time” in the “Spec. 
Inst.” space. 


2. The general practice is to enter “LL” on the face of the ticket 
at the top, in black. 

3. It is not necessary to encircle this entry unless locally instructed 
to do so. 

$4. The original ticket is stamped, that is, the ticket carrying the 
charge details. The supplementary ticket should be attached to 
the original, with the original ticket on top. 

5. When the day station-to-station rate from the calling telephone 

to the third station is 35 cents or less 











maximum, minimum and precise basis Indiana Public Service Commission 

of all charges and of the classifications, February 20: The Eureka Telephone 
regulations and _ practices relating (Co. filed ‘petition requesting permis- 
thereto, applicable to the furnishing of gion to issue bonds to supply funds 
“Qualified Toll Line Service” between with which to rebuild and reconstruct 
certain points in the operating terri-  jts lines in Harrison county so that in- 
tory of the Southern Bell Telephone & terference from rural electric lines will 
Telegraph Co., the Bell Telephone Co. pe eliminated. The Eureka company 
of Pennsylvania and the New Jersey operates exchanges in Corydon, Mauck- 
sell Telephone Co. port, Laconia, New Amsterdam and 


tespondents to the proceedings are: New Middletown. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
the Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., the Kentucky Public Service Commission 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph February 11: A. A. Demunbrun 


Co., the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co., the Eastern Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

March 26: Hearing on commission’s 


owner of the Demunbrun Telephone 


Co. which has exchanges in Browns- 
ville and Huff, authorized to operate 
an exchange in Park City. Park City 
has previously been served by party- 
line service from Glasgow. 


Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities 

February 12: Ruling on a petition 
requesting the elimination of discrim- 
ination existing in toll charges between 
Magnolia and Gloucester, the commis- 
sion ordered the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to enlarge the 
present Gloucester exchange boundar- 
ies to include the Magnolia exchange 
area and to extend the _ present 
Gloucester base-rate area. The com 
mission also ruled that Magnolia sub- 
scribers should be listed in the Glouces 
ter directory. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 

February 7: Michigan Bell Tele 
phone Co. authorized to enlarge Low 
ell exchange base-rate area to include 
approximately one-half square mile of 
additional territory that is urban in 
character and in which are located 49 
homes and four places of business 
Due to the reduction or elimination of 
mileage charges the total savings to 
affected customers will be approxi 
mately $99.84 annually as a result of 
this order. 

February 7: Michigan Bell Tele 
phone Co. given permission to enlarge 
Marquette exchange base-rate area to 
include approximately 1's square 
miles of additional territory that is 
urban in character and in which ar 
located 350 homes and 10 places of 





own investigation of the “connecting 
carrier” status of the Lorain (Ohio) ’ ia 
Telephone Co. The principal point of 
the inquiry will be “‘whether the Lorain 


whereby it engages in interstate or 
foreign commerce.”’ 


Alabama Public Service Commission , 
February 11: The Standard Tele- \n outdoor substation 
phone & Telegraph Co. authorized to 
install a dial system at Brundidge in ; . 
lieu of the present magneto system. A protector built to sive 
new rate schedule, said by the com- 
mission to have been approved by cus- ashle.fr = i 
tomers, also was authorized. The im- trouble-free service for a 
provement will cost the company 
ny Seen. life time. And reasonably 
Ilinois Commerce Commission , 


February 22: Attorney Abram A. 
Schwarzbach filed petition requesting priced. 
the commission to investigate telephone 
rates throughout Illinois. He said he 
was acting in behalf of 12 union labo : 4 iM 
bodies and that 60,000 persons had 
signed the petition requesting the in- 
vestigation. Labor bodies were con- 
cerned, he said, because of installation COOK TYPE 
of dial systems, citing the Springfield 
installation as throwing many opera- 
tors out of work. 

His petition asked that the investi- 


panies operating in the state. 

February 27: Hearing in Chicago COOK ELECTRIC CO., 2700 
on application of Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to purchase 
610 shares of capital stock of the Bond 





company controls, is controlled by, or 1 

is under the common control with, di- | 
rectly or indirectly, any carrier with \ 
which it has a_ physical connection 


ie py a U OOK TERMINAL AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 





—, 





SUB-STATION PROTECTOR 
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Do You “Cobble?” 


Remanufacturing Pays 
on These Items, Too! 








Suttle Equipment Co. 


Lawrenceville - - - _ Illinois 


FIRST 


In Dependability and Safety! 
Made of Malleable Iron—proven 
on the toughest guying jobs—you 
can't go wrong by using Eversticks 
exclusively. 


THE EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 





business. Due to the reduction or 
elimination of mileage charges, the 
total savings to affected customers will 
be approximately $512.16 annually. 
March 1: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to enlarge 
base-rate area of Flint exchange. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

February 13: Central Missouri Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to discontinue its 
exchange at Dover. 

February 23: Western Light & Tele- 
phone Co. filed application for ap- 
proval of a common battery rate sched- 
ule at Mountain Grove. 

February 27: Hearing in Jefferson 
City on application of Western Light 
& Telephone Co. for authority to file 
rate schedules for Montgomery City 
and Edina. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

February 27: Hearing held on ap- 
plication of Central Electric & Tele- 
phone Co., a Delaware corporation, 
with operating headquarters in Sioux 
City, Iowa, for authority to issue bonds 
in the amount of $5,000,000, $200,- 
000 in three-year notes, and 4,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock 
of par value of $50.00. The matter 
was taken under advisement. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

February 20: Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. authorized to revise and modern- 
ize its tariff for audible-indicating 
equipment provided by a_ subscriber 


with the exchange service lines of the 
company to permit the transmission of 
audible signals calling the subscriber 
when his station is unattended. 

This service is limited to lines oper- 
ating on a common battery basis and 
in connection with non-published jn- 
dividual business lines, toll terminals 
or PBX station lines. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
February 21: Telephone rates on a 
statewide grouping basis fixed for the 


Oklahoma exchanges of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. The com- 
mission’s order established the state 


as a whole as the basic unit for rate- 
making purposes. It reduced rates in 
33 cities and increased rates in 12 
cities, accomplishing a statewide net 
reduction of $46,835 annually. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

February 14: Purchase of the Jim 
Falls and Eagle Point exchanges of 
the Chippewa County Telephone Co. 
by C. F. Lewis and A. W. Raymond, 
and purchase of the remaining prop- 
erty of the company, including the 
Holcombe exchange, by Ogden Walters 
approved by commission. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Raymond will 
pay $3,000 for the Jim Falls and Eagle 
Point exchanges and Mr. Walters will 
pay $300 for the Holcombe exchange 
with connecting lines. 

March 7: Hearing in Madison on 
application of Buckeye Ridge Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates. 





Obituary 


COL. A. H. GRISWOLD, 60 years 
old, senior vice-president and director 
of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., died February 24 at the 
New York Hospital in New York City 
after a brief illness. 

Colonel Griswold had been a leader 
in the communications industry. He 
was director of telephone and tele- 
graph services of the A. E. F. in the 
World War, and was cited by General 
John J. Pershing for “exceptionally 
meritorious” service. He was a former 
executive vice-president of the Postal 
Telegraph & Cable Corp., and had 
taken an important part in forming 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s radio policies during the early 
1920’s. 

He was born in Milo, Ill., and was 
graduated from the University of Illi- 
nois in 1901. He entered the Western 
Electric Co. factory at Chicago in Au- 
gust, 1901, as a student apprentice. 

After working in the company’s shop 
departments, in the engineering depart- 
ment and on the road in telephone 
central office installation work, he 
joined the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at San Francisco in 1905. 
He became plant engineer of the com- 


pany in 1907, helping to direct the 
construction across California and Ne- 
vada of the western end of the first 
transcontinental telephone line. 

In 1917 he entered the army as ma- 
jor in charge of the 411th Telegraph 
Battalion. At first he was director of 
long lines of the A. E. F., and then, 
in March, 1918, became director of 
telephone and telegraph services. In 
this capacity he was in charge of the 
construction, installation, operation and 
maintenance of all Signal Corps lines 
of the A. E. F. in Europe. 

Following his discharge from Signal 
Corps work Col. Griswold became as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Interna- 
tional Western Electric Co. He headed 
its engineering activities in Europe and 
had charge of the engineering and in- 
stallation of the first long-distance tele- 
phone cable in Europe, which was 
constructed between Stockholm and 
Goteborg, Sweden, in 1920. 

Returning to the United States in 
1921, he became assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the A. T. & T. Co. in New 
York. He had a major part in the 
engineering and building of the orig- 
inal Station WEAF, which was sold 
to the Radio Corp. of America after 
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COL. A. H. GRISWOLD of New York 

City, a leader in the communications 

industry for many years, died Febru- 
ary 24 after brief illness. 


the A. T. & T. 


radio broadcasting operations. 


had withdrawn from 

In 1924 Colonel Griswold was made 
vice-president of the Southern Califor- 
nia Telephone Co. and in 1925 he be- 
came vice-president and operating head 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

He was named vice-president of the 
1. T. & T. in 1928, serving at the same 
time as executive vice-president of the 
Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp. He 
held the latter post until 1938. 

Colonel Griswold had been in charge 
of the I. T. & T. 
operating 
phone 


telephone and radio 
subsidiaries providing tele- 
Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, 
tumania and Shanghai, 
many 


service in 
and was di- 


rector of other associated com- 
panies. 
His wife, the 


Holmes, died on 


Miss Edna E. 
1937. He 
Augustus R. Griswold; 
a daughter, Mrs. Janet Carter Fischer 
of Goshen, Ind.; a brother, George C. 
Griswold of Claremont, Calif., and two 
sisters, Mrs. Royal B. Cushing of Chi- 
Mrs. C. W. Howell of Grin- 


former 
June 27, 


leaves a son, 


cago and 
nell, lowa. 
v 


E. V. COVEY, 58 years of age, treas- 
urer of the Marshfield (Wis.) Tele- 
phone Exchange, died at his home in 
Marshfield on February 19. 

Mr. Covey was born on June 8, 1881, 
near Granton, Wis. He attended the 
district school at Spokeville and was 
graduated from the high school at Phil- 
lips, Wis. He was married to Miss 
Lela Winchester of Phillips, on March 
21, 1903. They lived at Phillips and 
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Lugerville until 1924 when they moved 
to California. 
the banking 
and 


Mr. Covey had been in 


and insurance’ business 


was employed as an accountant 
at Porterville and Long Beach, Calif. 

On July 1, 1931, he entered the em- 
ploy of the Marshfield Telephone Ex- 
change and in 1933 became 
of the His 
in the telephone business covered sev- 


the telephone 


treasurer 
organization. experience 


eral years as owner of 
exchange at Phillips. 

Mr. Covey is survived by his widow; 
son, E. V. Covey, Jr., of Holly- 
wood, Calif.; two daughters, Mrs. C. B. 
Wiley of Terra Bella, Calif., and Mrs. 
T. M. Halladay of Pomona, Calif. Four 
also survive him: Mrs. Anna 
Porterville, Calif., Mrs. N. E. 
Lane, Phillips, Wis., Mrs. W. C. Tufts, 
Marshfield, and Mrs. Amy E. Marsh 
of Marshfield, president of the Marsh- 
field Telephone Exchange. 

His fraternal affiliations 
Masonic lodge, the Elks and the 
of Marshfield. 


one 


sisters 


Grasser, 


the 


Lions 


were 
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Central Electric & Telephone 
Plans Securities Issues 
The Central Electric & 
Delaware corporation, 
operating headquarters at Sioux City, 


Telephone 


Ca. & with 


lowa, has asked the Nebraska State 
tailway Commission to approve an is- 
sue of five millions of 4.5 per cent 


bonds, a three-year note for $200,000 
and 4,000 shares of 6 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock. 

It has contracted to the 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) gas properties of 
the Associated Gas & Electric Co., for 
which it is to hand over the preferred 
stock issue and $1,400,000 of the 
bonds and the $200,000 note. The re- 
mainder of the bond issue will be used 


purchase 


to retire 5 per cent bonds maturing in 
1955 and $100,000 of working capital. 

The company took over the proper- 
ties of the Central West Public Service 
Co. of Sioux City, when the latter was 
in receivership. It now owns 11 tele- 
phone properties in North Dakota, nine 
in South Dakota, 20 in Minnesota, 31 in 
Iowa, seven in West Virginia and 22 in 
North Carolina, in addition to 
tric properties in South Dakota, 20 in 
North Dakota, and each in 
Nebraska and Minnesota. 


35 elec- 
one 


It owns 61 per cent of the stock of 
the Middle Western Telephone Co. of 
Delaware, and all of the stock of the 
Iowa-Illinois Telephone Co., the Vir- 
ginia Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
LaCrosse Telephone Corp., the Middle 
States Telephone Co. and the Western 
Illinois Telephone Co. 

Similar applications are being made 
by the company in the other states in 
which it operates. 





ROEBLING 


cleanical 
Wire z Cable 





Paper Insulated and Leaded 
Telephone Cable...150 Pairs 


Telephone Cable... Paper In- 
sulated and Leaded. 


* 
Telephone Switchboard Cable 
..- Silk and Cotton Insulated 
and Leaded. 


* 
Twisted Pair and Parallel Tel- 
ephoneWire...Rubber Insula- 
ted and Braided (bronze, cop- 
per, iron, and Copperweld). 


* 
Bare Copper and Bronze Wire. 
* 
Bare Galvanized Steel Wire 
+. 
Galvanized Steel Strand. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Branches in other cities 


aR 
ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY 


BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 
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Constant Potential Rectifiers 
For Telephone Battery Charging 


(Continued from page 15) 


The charger thus cannot be over- 
loaded or damaged by being forced 
to carry excess current. 

Because of their numerous advan- 
tages, these new constant potential 
chargers are now being adopted by 
many telephone companies in their 
new installations. However, there 
are many old exchanges where good 
constant current chargers are being 


i NE 
ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building andi Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


= 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plantes: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








used satisfactorily and their replace- 
ment by a newer type cannot always 
be justified, even in view of the de- 
sired new features. 

These objections may now be over- 
come by using the old equipment in 
conjunction with a new unit so as 
to provide full constant potential 
charging. This equipment consists 
of a rugged type relay whose opera- 
tion depends on current flow. It 
should not be confused with the deli- 
cate voltage-sensitive type formerly 
used on practically all charge con- 
trol apparatus. 

This relay, when used in connec- 
tion with a_ constant potential 
charger, may be arranged to con- 
tro! any existing constant current 
charger to provide constant potential 
or follow-the-load charging charac- 
teristics over the sum of the com- 
bined range of current ratings, both 
of the old constant current and the 
new constant potential charger. 

This type installation is especially 
desirable when it can be foreseen 
that additional current capacity will 
be required eventually to care for 
increased future loads. However, in 
all cases where the existing charging 
equipment is old or of doubtful value, 
the purchase of new constant poten- 
tial chargers will in all probability 
prove more economical, due to the 
saving in power consumption alone. 

As an example, when a new unit 
is installed in connection. with an 
old one, suppose a five-ampere con- 
stant potential charger is connected 






For absolute se- 
curity, economy 
and all-around de- 
pendability, insist 
on PAINE Spring 
Wing Toggle Bolts, 
for all anchorage 
problems in hollow 
materiat. Stip 
through the smalli- 
est hole and open 
in a minimum space. Equal gripping and 
holding strength on both wings—will not 
tear loose from anchorage. 
Toggle head is attached to the screw by 
a trunion nut to provide wider working tolerance 
and cut down stock requirements. 


THE PAINE CO. 721).< 


New York Warehouse: 48 Warren St. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 






Cases Ave. 
U.S.A. 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Appraisals @ Continuous Property 
Records @ Original Cost, Depreci- 
ation, and Rate Studies 


CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisale—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 

















Is necessary for perfect tele- 
phone service made for 2 cents 
a gallon by . 


PEERLESS STILLS j 
Used by State and Government 
Your Inquiries Welcomed | 


SPARTA Manufacturing Co. — Lg 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


DISTILLED WATER [ L— 


STURGIS 


OPERATOR CHAIRS 
Easily and quickly adjusted 
need 


A model for ev 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG -CARLSON- TELEPHONE MFG. CO 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 











od. W. wo P A T 


Consulting Engineer 


Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, Indiana 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialiste in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia) Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


8324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Classified Seetion 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Vinimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 











NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 
With balanced coil. Locates 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots; also tone circuit 


04,00 = 
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STEWART BROS 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Owing 
common battery service, 
\merican \utomatic magneto 
board will be available about 
In excellent operating condition 
years Wired for 


to conve 
our three 


rsion to 
position 
switch- 
\pril Ist 
Used 12 
180 drops and jacks 
and equipped with 320 drops and jacks 
and 190 multiple jacks Wired for 48 
and equipped with 42 cord circuits having 
non-ring-thru repeating coils and double 
supervision. Bakelite keyshelf with visual 


clearout signals. Golden 


oak cabinet 








in 
fine condition. Write Community Tele- 
phone Company, Leipsic, Ohio 
POSITION WANTED 
YOUNG MAN, nine years’ experience 
as trouble man and crew foreman. De 
sires steady work with telephone com- 
pany with chance for advancement. Steady 
job more essential than high wages. Best 
references Write No 8902, care of 


TELEPHONY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Telephone 
work wanted by man forty years old 
with twenty vears’ experience in all lines 
1t telephone work 7 Write 
No 8903, care ot 


reterences 
TELEPHONY 


YOUNG MAN wants position as com- 
bination man or manager of magneto 
exchange Tl ree years’ experience Mag- 
neto and common battery. Reference 
Write 8881, care of TELEPHONY 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED Combination wire chief 
and troubleman thoroughly experienced in 
switchboard and outside maintenance of 
central energy svstem with harmonic ring- 
ing and cable splicing. City 5,000 
population northwest Permanent posi- 
tion, salary, $2400.00 vear with vacation 
Needed immediately education, 
character references, age, nationality, re- 
ligion, snapshot and very complete ex- 
perience \ir Mail application. Write 
No. 8899, care of TELEPHONY 


some 


(rive 











TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 


® which will be pleasing 




















NEW W.E. CO. RELAYS 


(Not purchased from the Manufacturer ) 





E-1153 


ONE SET OF MAKE CONTACTS 
RESISTANCE 25x 165 OHMS 


Approximately 5000 on hand 
(Quantity discounts) 


WRITE FOR 


| BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY | 


| COLUMBUS, OHIO 


PRICES. 
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to a five-ampere constant current 
charger. Then the constant poten- 
tial charger carries the entire load 
when it less than five amperes. 
When the load rises to, say, six am- 
peres, exceeding the rating, the cur- 
rent-operated relay closes, starting 
the constant current charger. 


is 


While this machine is delivering 
its full five-ampere output, the con- 
stant potential charger automatically 
and instantaneously drops its current 
output to a value of one ampere, to 
equal six amperes in combination 
with five amperes from the constant 
current charger. In like manner, 
when the load again drops below five 
amperes, the relay disconnects the 
constant current charger and the 
constant potential charger again car- 
ries the entire load. 


This arrangement permits con- 
stant potential charging over the 
entire 10-ampere range at a _ sub- 


stantially reduced cost as half of the 
current capacity is provided by ex- 
isting equipment. 

The only limitation of this com- 
bination arrangement the one 
restriction that the constant current 
charger must be adjusted that 
its maximum current output does not 
exceed the rating of the constant 
potential charger. This means that 
a constant potential charger must 
be selected having an output not less 
than the current output for which 
the constant current charger is ad- 
justed. 

While volumes could be written 
on this interesting subject, space 
does not permit a more detailed dis- 
cussion with reference to special 
adaptations to meet certain unusual 
conditions which might be encoun- 
tered in telephone work. 

It may be stated, however, that 
a method is now available whereby 
any constant potential telephone bat- 
tery-charging problem may be han- 
dled successfully and in a manner 
that will prove a real economy for 
the company concerned. The neces- 
sary information to cover any in- 
dividual or special case will be gladly 
furnished to interested parties writ- 
ing to TELEPHONY and making 
known their needs. 


is 


so 
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Nebraska Town Has 
Only One Telephone 
County authorities recently clipped 
the telephone wire from the court- 
house in Arthur, Neb., because the 
telephone company refused to pay its 
taxes. That left only one telephone in 
the town. 


TELEPHONY 








are preferred for their flexibility, longer wear 
and trouble-free service. 


LENZ ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1751 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
“IN BUSINESS SINCE 1904” 








American Appraisal Co., 
American Automatic 

Company ° 
American Creosoting 


The 
Electric 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Telephone & Telegraph 


American 
Company boas beeaes 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Automatic Electric Co.. 
Automatic Telephone 
Ltd. 
Babcock Garrison 
Bartlett Mfg. Co..... eee 
ee lame 


Sales 


& Electric Co., 


Berry & Co., ie eae reat ws 
eee eee, om, Ba, Bei wcvsecss 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd.. 


Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co..... 


Burgess Battery Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Calculagraph Company 
Ce Ge Ges Mb Gacaccecasvessas 
Chance Company 
Christiansen Co., C. M 
Churchill Cabinet Co........... 
Coffey System & Audit Co.. 
Coffing Hoist Co.... 
Columbia Steel Co.. 
Cook Electric Co 
Cook's Sons, Inc. 
Cope, Inc., 
Copperweld Steel Co........... 
Cuneo Press, Inc., The....... 
Davey Tree Expert Co 
Donnelley & Sons, 
Electric Products Co., 
Electric Storage Battery Co.. 
Everstick Anchor Co...... 
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Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
Forged Steel Products Co.... secon oe 
Fort Wayne Printing Co.... 
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Gray Manufacturing Co., The 
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Paine Company 
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Telephone 


service is what you 
makeit ,.,. The 
best equipment 
is none too good 


oe We make it 


NOR ALLREAY 


DIAL AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


Qe... NORTH ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 
es GALION, OHIO, U.S.A. 





